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The writer of the following letter will ex- 
cuse us, we trust, for publishing it without his 
consent. The truth is, we are driven, these 
hard times, to adopt all honorable means in 
our power to extend its circulation, that we 
may receive back the money it has cost us. If 
we can dothat, by a collection of what is now 
due from those who have heretofore taken it, 
the sale of copies now on hand, and an exten- 
sion of its circulation, we will never say a 
word more about having thus far received no 
compensation for our own services in superin- 
tending it. One cannot afford to work for no- 
thing unless his expenses are defrayed: and we 
should not have been obliged to do o, if all 
who have patronized, had paid us. 


Liverpoot, Feb. 20th, 1834. 
Six,—I am requested by Mr. Vignoles to sub- 
scribe for a sett of the Railroad Journal, with 
the back numbers complete, for the Institute 
of Givil Engineers in London, and another for 
the Board of Public Works of Dublin, which 
may both be sent as you have hitherto sent 
his copies. He says they will all prefer hav- 
ing them in semi-monthly parts, stitched in a 
wrapper, as you have sometimes sent them; I 
should also prefer mine in that way. I have, 
likewise, at the solicitation of Doctor Lardner, 
to ask you to send two copies of all the back 
numbers, and to continue him as a subscriber. 
On seeing my copy, he expressed the utmost 
astonishment that such a work should be pub- 
lished in America, and I dare say he will be 
the means of your procuring additional sub- 
scribers. You will please to forward me your 

bill, which shall be immediately paid. 

Your obedient servant, . 

Francis B. Ocpen, 


jan.—[{ Miami of the Lakes.] 


jzan be entered at private sale until two pub- 





, Consul of the U.S, at Liverpool. 


Erte ann Katamazoo Raitroap.— We are! 
happy to learn by the following letter from! 
one of the commissioners, that $48,000 of the 
capital stock of this company has been taken, 
leaving but forty shares of $50 each, to make 
up the full amount necessary to make a good 
wooden railroad from Port Lawrence to Adri- 


“ Aprian, March 6, 1834. 

*“ The books for receiving subscriptions to 
the capital stock of the Ene and Kalamazoo 
Railroad Company were opened here as per 
notice, on the 4th instant. On that and the 
following day there were 960 shares subscribed, 
which is $40,000. ‘I'he stock finds a more 
ready market than was anticipated by the 
warmest advocate of the road. This tells well 
for the intelligence and enterprise of the in- 
habitants of the counties of Lenawe and Mon- 
roe. People of every profession, trade, and bu- 
siness, have taken stock. Can there be any 
doubt that a railroad will be built, when so 
many unite their strength and say it shall go 
on? Your favorite theory of wooden railroads 
will therefore soon be put in practice.” 





By a gentleman of this place, recently from 
Columbus, we are informed that the Wabash 
and Erie Canal bill had a few days before the 


time of adjournment been passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate, where, after some tri- 
fling amendments, it also passed, and that 
there was no doubt that the Senate’s amend- 
ment would be concurred in by the House 
without opposition. The bill, as we are inform- 
ed verbally, provides for the immediate survey 
by engineers, under the direction of the Com- 
missioners, of both banks of the river from the 
Indiana line to the foot of the rapids, and also 
an examination of the bed of the river as low 
down as the head of the rapids, with a view tc 
a slack water navigation, if it should be deem- 
ed expedient. 

Three gentlemen to be appointed by the go- 
vernor, to select and appraise the lands belong- 
ing to the canal, which lands are to be brought 
into market as early as practicable, and sold 
for cash, provided that none shall be struck 
off at a less price than $2 50 per acre, nor less 
than its apprised value; and no canal land 


lic sales shall have been held. The proceeds 
of these sales are to be applied without unne- 
cessary delay to the construction of the canal. 

It is expected that the engineers will be on 





the route as soon as the ground is well settled. 
We shall publish the canal bill as soun a 
we have the goed fortune to lay our hands on 
‘the 





it.—{Miami Lakes. } 





Internal Improvements, No. V. By F. To 
the Editor of the American Railroad Jour- 
nal, and Advocate of Internal Improvements. 

Srr,—Animated discussions have at va- 
rious times taken place, in relation to the par- 
ticular plan that is best adapted as a general 
means to promote and facilitate internal com- 
merce; and although systems have been ex- 
plained, and theories investigated, in the most 
lucid and elaborate manner, they have been 
too frequently characterized by party influence, 
to produce any other effect than that of ex-~ 
citing animosities to the prejudice of the true 
interest of the cause. 

It is not believed that any one particular 
plan can with propriety be recommended as 
most fit to subserve the general interest of the 
country. The circumstances which should 
govern the mind in the choice and adoption of 
such plan are principally of a loeal character, 
and entirely independent of general rules. 
Canals, railways, turnpikes, have each their 
particular province, their particular sphere of 
action. Each, according to-cireumstances, pos- 
sesses, relatively, certain capabilities and ad- 
vantages, for which it claims precedence over 
the other two; and for which alone it should 
be selected as most likely to conduce to the 
improvement of the section of country it may 
be intended to benefit. > 

One of the main causes of error, and one 
that has been productive of more injury than 
any other, may be traced to the prejudice that 
has so unreasonably existed in the minds of the 
people, against the employment of men of sei- 
ence in the construction of important public” 
works. It is disgraceful to find the interes 
of men of this class, even when i 
large share of practical knowledge, prejudic 
by the very thing which ought, in the eyes of 
an enlightened community, to have advanced 
them; to find their services slighted and put 
aside to give place to those who, professing to 
act independently of all theory and scientific 
principle, and ignorant of every thing ee 
the few practical rules indispensable in thi 
vocations, happen to enjoy the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being mere practical men. It is © 
only by the lights of science that we can ever © 


nope to estimate with ann oe of ——— . 


the combined actions of rent ca 





jby a correct knowledge of he inne = 
we can avoid making improper applications — 








of established laws, and be enabled to draw le- 

itimate conclusions from particular premises.’ 

t is not imagined by any. reflecting person, 
that knowledge of this kind ¢an possibly mili- 
tate against a correct conception of plans, and! 
a judicious arrangement of details. Were it! 
reasonable to‘suppose, even for a moment, the 
encouragement of any such ridiculous notions,’ 
many convincing instances might be adduced 
as evidence to maintain the contrary position, 
—that without its assistance no engineer can 
hope to attain to eminence in his profession. 
Prony, Tredgold, and Smeaton, were all, in 
some sense, practical men; but to an exten- 
sive practice they united a profound knowledge 
of all the different branches of mechanical 'sci- 
ence; and who have contributed more than 
they to the general diffusion of knowledge, 
under the different heads to which their atten- 
tion was directed. We are persuaded that it 
is only from the exertions of such men (and ma- 
ny such may be found in this country), that we 
can possibly escape falling into the snares 
that are laid by designing men to dupe the un- 
wary. 

So much has already been written on the 
relative value of railroads and canals, that the 
subject is indeed well nigh exhausted; and 
although little or nothing, it is believed, can be 
adduced further to strengthen our position, 
but what has been hundreds of times reitera- 
ted from every quarter of the Union, still it 
cannot be passed by, consistently with the ob- 
ject in view and in justice to the cause we up- 

old, without a brief notice of some of the 
characteristics by which these formidable ri- 
vals, if such they mast be considered, are 
chiefly governed. ‘That of friction, as it has 
proved a fruitful source of disputation anaaal 
theorists, claims particular attention, as the 
basis on which most of the arguments are 
founded; and although the experiments from 
which our information on this important topic 
is derived have been conducted with the great- 
est care and precision, the results differ so 
widely in character, and present so many ma- 
terial opposing points, that the laws establish- 
ed from the conclusions drawn from the one 
have ever been invalidated by those drawn 
from the other. It was long looked upon as a 
fundamental principle, that the friction of roll- 
ing and sliding bodies was the same for all velo- 
cities, and consequently, that any body being 
acted on by a constant force barely sufficient 
to.overcome its friction, together with the re- 
sistance of the atmosphere, would, like a fall- 
ing body acted on by gravitation, proceed with 
@ motion continually accelerated, and in- 
crease beyond any assignable limit. How- 
ever startling this assertion may have been at 
its first appearance, it yet found many to coun- 
tenance its introduction, and claim its admis- 
sion as a truth deserving unlimited credit. 
Here was ‘a fine field for speculation; and to 
this apparent paradox may be traced the foun- 
tain head from which has emanated all the 
enthusiastic hopes and extravagant expecta. 
tions which have characterized the railroad 
mania during the Jast few years. Fortunate- 
ly; however, for the cause of science, men have 
been found sufficiently sceptical to question 
the truth of this absurd position. Morin, sat- 
isfied in his own mind, that his predecessors, 
Viace and Coulomb, had been laboring under 
the effect of some undefinable error, determined 
to’sift the matter until he discovered the cause. 
Having prepared an apparatus for this pur- 
pose, he* varied the velocity from the lowest 
up to ten feet per second ; the rubbing surfaces 
from some tenths of a square inch to nearly 
five hundred square inches ; and the pressures 
from ninety to twenty-five hundred pounds. 
All the experiments made within these limits,} 
and they were repeated many times, agree in 
character, and prove, what is more consistent 


. with.our ideas, and reconcileable with our ex-|lof 


that the friction of surfaces movin 
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both of ve 








sure. In this experiment, of course, the op- 
posing resistance of the medium through which 
the body passes is abstracted. 

These practical results were still, however, 
i satisfactory, as placing the ability to 
propel carriage son railroads at a suitable speed, 
tor the more rapid dispatch of business, beyond 
a doubt ; and as showing the striking relative 
difference in the force requisite to produce the 
same degree of speed upon canals. But be- 
fore gong further, let us examine a little into 
the nature of this latter resistance. We find 
this to be governed by totally different laws: 
that it increases with the square of the velo- 
city. Itis the resistance of the medium through 
which the body passes, and is occasioned by 
two.causes,—the cohesion of the particles and 
the inertia of matter: Thus, if a_ body 
move through a fluid at different velocities, the 
resistance will increase with the increased 
number of particles struck in a given time; 
which, of course, will be determined by the 
space run through in that time. If, therefore, 
a triple number of particles be struck, the re- 
sistance will be tri hid but it increases further 
with the force with which the body strikes the 
particles, and this being proportional will be 
also at a triple rate, making the whole resist- 
ance nine-fold: i.e., partly in the ratio of the 
velocity, and partly in the duplicate ratio of 
that velocity. 

The only apology offered for these tedious 
and uninteresting details, is the circumstance 
of their being addressed to che unenlightened— 
to those whose occupations may preclude them 
from bestowing much care and reflection upon 
subjects of this character. It isa desideratum 
admitted by all who have the interest of the 
country at heart, that a correct knowledge of 
fundamental principles be so generally diffused 
throughout every class of society, that each 
and every individual member thereof may be 
enabled of himself to pass judgment on the 
relative merits and demerits of the various 
schemes presented for public approbation ; and 
to detect the fallacies of those whose wilful 
misrepresentations have so often before led in- 
to error. Almost every instance that has oc- 
curred where serious injury has resulted from 
ill-advised and ill-concerted undertakings, has 
been characterized by a total ignorance of the 
commonest rules of hydro-dynamics. Many 
unhappy examples might be adduced to illus- 
trate this observation, but we forbear, in the 
hope that the experience derived from the past 
will so regulate the actions of the future as to 
render their recurrence, unless wilful, next to 
gr yen 

ut toreturn to our subject. It appears from 
the different nature of these resistances, that 
the rate of velocity on canals is confined to 
a very low limit, whereas the rate of that on 
railroads may be increased to any height that 
will not prove injurious to the road and car- 
riage. On the other hand, however, it is to 
be remarked that this very principle, which is 
harped on as an insuperable objection to the 
further use of the canal, setanily endows it 
with advantages that are alrogether unattaina- 
ble on railroads. We shall endeavor to ex- 
plain this in as few words as possible. The 
relative good effect produced at different veloci- 
ties, in round numbers, stands very nearly 
thus: One to three in favor of canals at a ve- 
locity of two and a half miles per hour ; equal 
at a velocity of five miles per hour; and one 
to three in favor of railroads ata velocity of ten 
m'les per hour. Now, reasoning from these pre 
mises it can be made tv appear that a force of 
traction on a canal equal to one hundred pounds, 
will be amply sufficient to move a mass equal 
to ninety thousand pounds. A: horse travel- 


ling at the slow rate of two miles per hour can 
draw with ease thirty-tons in a boat weighing 
fifteen tons. This gives us at once a proportion 
fone to nine hundred as the amount of re- 
sistance opposed to the motion of a vessel 
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locity and surface, and proportionable to the pres- 





through the water at two miles per hour. 
Now, reducing this velocity to’ one mile per 











hour, the proportion becomes one to three hun- 
dred and sixty; and if to a half a mile per 
hour, one to fourteen hundred and forty; or, 
in other words, a traction equal in force to 100 
lbs. can thus at that rate draw a mass of the 
enormous weight of 1,444,000 lbs. This as- 
tonishing fact does not only exist in theory, 
but has actually been proved in practice, upon 
our own lakes. A single horse has been known 
to draw, at the rate of one mile per hour, a raft 
weighing two hundred tons. 





Farther Illustration of the Principle of Mr. 
Ericsson’s Caloric Engine. [From the 
London Mechanics’ apr 

Sm,—The following remarks, in eluci- 

dation of the principle of my Caloric En- 
gine, will, I feel confident, not be unaccept- 
able to your many scientific readers. 
To arrive at a clear understanding of the 
advantage gained by the new mode of em- 
ploying heat adopted in this engine, it may 
not be amiss to pause for a moment to con- 
sider how heat is at present made use of 
when employed to actuate that universal in. 
strument of mechanical power, the steam 
engine. Isit necessary to the effect produced, 
that the heat should be absorbed or de- 
stroyed, or in any way diminished in energy ? 
'f this question can be answered in the ne- 
gative, then it will be quite logical to assume 
that the power of the steam engine forms 
but a fraction of that which the combustion 
of a given quantity of fuel is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

Well, then, let us suppose a quantity of 
steam, of known volume and pressure, to be 
admitted into a vessel containing cold water 
of a given weight and temperature ; the ele. 
vation of temperature which will be pro- 
duced will, of course, afford an aecurate 
measure of the quantity of heat contained 
in the steam previous to its condensation. 
Suppose, now, that an equal volume of steam, 
of equal pressure, as in the first instance, is 
admitted under a piston, working in a cylin. 
der, and subjected to a_ proportionate load ; 
that piston will, of course, move until all the 
steam has been admitted, and by its motion 
exert a force proportionate to the pressure 
of the steam and the volume displaced. Let, 
then, the steam be discharged from under the 
piston into the vessel of cold water, under 
similar circumstances as in the first supposi- 
tion, and it will be found that the same ele- 
vation of temperature will take place as when 
the steam was not previously employed to 
raise the piston. We thus find that the pro- 
duction of mechanical force by heat is unac- 
companied by any loss of heat.* 

But, in the steam engine, this remarkable 
circumstance is not productive of any advan. 
tage, for although nearly all the heat genera- 
ted in the boiler is unquestionably conducted 
to the condenser, that heat cannot from 
thence be brought back to the boiler again 
for the purpose of raising steam, having in 
the condensing process been diffused amongst 
a large quantity of*matter, and brought to a 
much lower temperature than the steam.T 

On these grounds the inference seems in- 
contestible, that the steam engine is not con- 
structed on a correct physical principle, in- 
asmuch as it consumes a greater quantity of | 
that precious commodity, fuel, than is necess 





* Losses by radiation need not here be taken 
count, for they do not affect the theory. ra 
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sary for the production of the mechanical 
force obtained. 

It is well known that all fluid substances, 
the gases pariicularly, expand very conside- 
rably by being expoved to the action of heat, 
and that, if kept in a state of compression 
previous to being heated, their expansive 
force will, at a given temperature, be great- 
er, and that in the same proportion as the in- 
crease of density. ‘That an engine might 
be worked by means of such expansion or 
dilatation, will be readily admitted by any 
one reflecting on the subject, without refer- 
ring tothe diagram or sketch of the Caloric 
Engine, given in a recent number of your 
Magazine. I will, therefore, not detain your 
readers by detailing the manner in which 
the motion is practically produced by. the 
dilatation of the heated medium, but confine 
myself to the theory of the contrivance, by 
which a nearly unlimited quantity of the im- 
pelling medium, (gaseous or fluid,) may be 
heated to any required temperature, by the 
consumption of a small quantity of fuel.* 


Let fig. I (see the accompanying engrav- 
ing) represent a furnace having a metal tube, 
y, conducted through the centre of its flue, 
to be acted on by the heat in its passage to 
the chimney ; let a pair of bellows be at- 
tached to the pipe, y, at A, for the purpose 
of keeping up a constant current of air 
through that pipe ; and let a thermometer be 
inserted into it at A, and another thermome- 
terat B. Now, suppose a regular fire to be 
kept up, and the bellows to be regularly 
worked so as to blow, say 20 cubic feet of 
cold air into the pipe y per minute : if it then 
be found that, whilst the thermometer at A 
indicates 60°, the thermometer at B will 
continue to indicate 100°, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that the heat transmitted 





| 





* The journal cited in my last communication having, 
by some strange oversight, mistaken the Caloric Engine 
for an “ Air Engine,” it will be well to direct the attention 











of your readers to the fact, that various and even 
fad substances, capable of considerable dilatation by 
heat, are equally applicable for using the heat over and 
over again, and reason that the impelling agent may 

ried, while, in every case, caloric is indispensable, has 
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by the furnace per minute will be accurately 


ascertained by calculating what quantity of 
heat is required to raise 20 cubic feet.of air 


from 60 up to 100°. Now suppose the same 
furnace, with its metal tube y, to be represent- 
ed by fig. 2, but instead of having the bel- 
lows attached to the metal tube, suppose 
them to be attached to a pipe, A C, of infi- 
nite length, and let this. pipe be inclosed in 
a casing, X; suppose, further, this casing to 


be surrounded by a perfect non-conductor of 


heat, and instead of allowing the hot air to 
pass off directly, as at B in fig. 1, let it be 
conducted from the metal tube y, through 


the pipe D, into the casing X, and pass off} 


at B. ‘Then let thermometers be inserted in 
the pipes at A, C, D, and B, the bellows be- 
ing worked at the same speed as before, and 
an equal fire kept up. At the commence. 
ment, the thermometer at A and at C will, of 
course, both indicate 60°, but the thermome- 
ter at C will very soon begin to rise, on ac- 
count of the heat conveyed into the casing X ; 
but any increase of temperature at C will, 
of course, cause an increase of temperature 
at D. This again will still further increase 
the temperature at C, and so on in continued 
succession, until the thermometer at D indi- 


cates a temperature nearly equal to that of) 


the hot air in the beginning of the flue lead- 
ing from the furnace : any further increase 
of temperature, of course, cannot take place. 
Now, since the quantity, or rather weight, 
of air forced through the metal tube y is the 


same as in the first proposition, and the power 


of the fire likewise, this latter proposition, 
illustrated by fig. 2, incontrovertibly proves 
that the temperature to which the air may be 


brought is made perfectly independent of 


the quantity of heat generated in the furnace. 
But the quantity of air to be heated will 


also be equally independent of the quantity 


of heat generated : for suppose that, in the 
first proposition, the d 


raught be checked so 
as to diminish the consumption of fuel 3, 
then the 20 cubic feet of air constantly cir- 
culated per minute will be raised about 10°, 
instead of 40°; but apply the. contrivance 
for bringing the heat back, as illustrated in 





fig. 2, and the thermometers at C and D will — 
be affected just as above descri except 
that more time will be required ‘the - 
temperature at D is brought to the full height, 
and that less heat will ultimately escape at 
B. Thus it may be proved theoretically, that 
any quantity of fluid air or gaseous. matter 
can be heated up to a high temperature, in- 
dependently of the quantity of heat actually 
generated for that purpose. Although this 
is apparently a paradox, it is not so; for 
referring to the illustration in figs. 2 and 

it will at once be seen that the circulating 
fluid is of a high temperature only when pass- 
ing the point D, and that it gradually dimin- 
ishes in temperature as it recedes, and gra- 
dually increases as it advances towards that 
point. However, for the purpose of obtaining 
mechanical force this is quite as advantage- 
ous as if the fluid retained its high tempera- 
ture when it escapes; for at the point D is 
the heated fluid admitted into the working 
cylinder, and from thence passed off into the 
casing X. ‘The manner in which this is done, 
your diagram of the Caloric Engine, in a for- 
mer number, fully explains. 

Fig. 3 represents the form of an apparatus 
used in practice ; its operation is precisely 
the same as in fig. 2, and thermometers . 
placed at A, C, D, and B, will indicate tem- 
peratures proving the increase of tempera- 
ture and transfer of heat in a similar manner. 
The’ cold fluid is forced into the furnace 
through a number of small tubes, Z, and the 
hot air is passed off through the vessel X, 
called the regenerator. ‘The currents, both 
in this vessel and in the tubes, are broken in 
a peculiar manner, so as to produce a eon- 
stant intermixture of particles, which is ab. 
solutely necessary for effecting’a rapid trans- 
fer of heat. But to such an extent has this 
ebject been attained by the contrivances in- 
stituted, that hot air, constantly passed at the 
rate of 6 feet per second, through a pipe 14 
inch bore, fourteen feet long, and entering at 
a temperature of 300°, has, by a counter-cur- 
rent of equal magnitude, been brought down 
to 85°, the counter-current at the same time 
entering at 72°. 

I remain, sir, yours, &c. 
J. Ertesson. 
Edward st., Regent’s Park, Jan. 7, 1834. 





[From the Mechanics’ ‘Magazine.] 

We have received the following communica- 
tion from the agent of Mr. Harris, respecting 
his invention, and on the same day the letter 
from our friend Archimedes. We have often 
stated that our columns are open to controver- 
sy on scientific subjects, if conducted without 
personalities, and we cheerfully insert both ar- 
ticles. We hope to receive other letters on the 
same subject.—[Ep, Mec. Maa.] 


Harris’ new Patent Twin Steamboat. To the 
Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine. 
Sin,—In requesting the favor of you to give 
Mr. Harris’ communication a place in your co. 
lumns, I beg leave to say that I am dis- 
charging the duty of an agent, without-the re- 
motest. wish ur desire to injure Mr. Burden. 
There has not been a dissenting Si ney 
among all those with whom I have consulted, | 
and shown Marris’ plans, and some of them are 
well qualified to judge, that it is superior to 
a thing yet discovered for velocity. = 


is invention admits of many adv: 
them are, security of the inner wheels ina hea- 
y sea, double wheels for riv navigation, dc. 
A model of the n may be seen At, 
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imy office, where I invite capitalists and others 
to come and judge for themselves. 
D. Lory, Chester’s Buildings, 
No.1 Dey street. 
D. Maxxory, Esq. : 

Sir,—Having for some months past observed 
in pers notices of “‘ Burden’s Steamboat,” 
and 


expected to move, I was induced to institute a 
comparison between his construction and one 
which I invented, and have secured in the pa- 
tent office at Washington; and the result is, 
that 2 boat built on my plan must move with 
greater velocity. 

If I ean establish the fact—which is the ob- 
ject of this communication—that a boat con- 
structed on my plan, of equal length, and of us 
much weight as his, possessing a form cxlcu- 
lated to move with less obstruction from the 
water, and to draw considerably less water than 
his, it must be manifest that my plan is supe- 
rior, and must supersede his. 

Before entering upon a comparison of the 
two plans, it is necessary that I should give 
you an idea of the form of my boat. You have 
only to = a boat extremely long, very 
narrow, with a flat bottom, similar to river 
steamboats of the present day, and very sharp, 
with fine tapering extremities, with the stem 

stern posts in a curvilinear shape, and 
beth inclined in opposite directions, as in com- 
mon vessels, but at a very acute angle with the 
horizon. You have now only to conceive this 
boat split into equal parts, longitudinally, from 
stem to stern, down through the keel, and the 


two halves placed at xy | desired distance from} 
i 


each other in parallel lines, but joined above 
water by timbers and deck in the most sub- 
' gtantial manner, and you have my plan. 

I will now proceed to prove the superiority of 
such a construction over Burden’s boat. 

The lines of the figure marked A, present an 
end view of one of my twins cut across and en- 
tirely igor fn at the centre, thereby showing 
the shape of the timbers or model of the twins, 
at the centre ; the side timber, B, being 8 feet 
long, that is, that portion of it contained be- 
tween the side timbers B and D. Within this 
figure is inscribed a circle of 8 feet diameter, 
representing an end view of one of Burden’s 
twins, severed across:at the centre also. 








Now, for a clearer perception of the buoyant 
properties of the two plans, we will suppose 
that the above circle represents the circumfe- 
rence of a cylinder 108 feet long, which docs 
not have tapering, pointed extremities, like 
Burden’s, but whose ends are of the same dia- 
meter as the centre, viz. 8 feet. We will also 
suppose the lines of the above figure to repre- 
sent the depth and width of a fabric 100 feet long 
also,whose ends shall have the same dimensions 
(8 by 8) and not pointed, as after my plan. 

ing in mind these forms, we will assume 
that the weight of 200 tons are requisite to im- 
merse the circular figure 24 feet in the water, 
the surface of which is represented by the wa- 
ter line E. 

Now, a simple inspection of the two figures 
will suffice to show that 200 tons could immerse 








velocity, other things being equal. 

Now, in regard to “ other things,” they are 
not equal—-tlie inequality being in my favor.! 
For, with respect to the heads of my boat, I can 
model them in a manner superior to that of 
Burden’s, for dividing and gliding over the 


the very great velocity with which she is}| Water. 


To perceive another advantage which my 
mode possesses over his, we will imagine that 
his deck is removed, and that we, being in the 
air over his boat, look down upon it. It will 
of course present the following appearance— 
the twins being 16 feet apart at the centre C C. 


rem Me 









Tam told that about ;th of their length is 
above and clear of the water at each extremity. 
Therefore, supposing them to be in motion 
towards A, we at once perceive that a volume 
of water at B B, about 21 or 22 feet wide, (the 
distance between D and D being exact 24 feet,) 
must of necessity be compressed to a width of 
16 feet in its passage at C C, and that the great- 
er the power with which vou urge the boat, the 
greater will be the accumulation of water at BB. 

My boat viewed fromm above would present 
the following appearance : 


ett otis 
A 


A 


a rt 


om which you can of course perceive that the 
wazir in its passage between the twins can 
me}e with no obstruction. ‘The two inner sides 
at A A can be either perpendicular to the sur- 
face or inclined toward each other, shown thus 
by end views: 














In either mode the water passes without ob- 
struction. For certain reasons it is thought 
that inclined inner sides, as in the under figure, 
are preferable. 

My other advantages are, that I can use the 
holds of my twins, which Burden cannot do 
with his ; and that I can construct a much 
stronger fabric, capable of withstanding a hea- 
vy sea, which cannot be said of his. 

It is well known that twin boats have long 
been in use before} Mr. Burden or I ever 
thought of our planus. ‘The 
principal point of supeciority in 
mine over all others is, that I 
dispense with those great obsta- 
cles to rapid motion, the inside 
bows, represented by a a in the 
annexed view of a common New- 
York ferry-boat. 

‘They (the two inside bows) although as 
sharp as the two outside bows, it can be seen 
aut a glance, impede a boat’s progress vastly 
more than the two latter. 

The keels of my twin boats being of a curvili- 





the black lined figure hardly more than half|\near shape, allow the boat every facility re- 


that depth, because, besides immersing an area 
equal-to the segment F, it would have to im- 
merse also the two areas G and H, which, to- 
—_ are equal to }, and a little more, of the 
area 


The Jimits of the per forbid entering into 
an exact mathematical calculation respecting 
the draft of each construction, but the forego- 
ing figure and explanations must convince you 
that my plan is superior in respect of dreft, and 


yuired in steering and turning. Respectfully, 
Cuaries Harris. 

P. S.—I will add that, with a rough model 5 
feet long, the whole of which, with all her spars 
and sails, weighed not 10 pounds, having hoist- 
ed her sails on the river in a good sailing 
breeze, I could hardly catch her in a large boat, 
steered by myself, and propelled. by a large sail 
and two stout oarsmen. She beat me when I 
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we know that the less the draft the greater the this, what must be the velocity of a large vessel 


built upon this plan? 
N. B.—The cuts intended to illustrate and 


‘executed, that but an imperfect idea can be 
gained from them. 


LansineBurGH, March 5, 1834. 
To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine : 


Sir,—I wish, through the medium of the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, to offer a few remarks 
on a communication which appeared in the 
“Evening Star for the country,” of February 
28, signed by a Mr. Charles Harris, announcing 
his discovery of a plan of a boat which is. to 


ground, if not into oblivion ; of which wonder- 
ful discovery, Mr. H. has had the prudence to 
avail himself and heirs, by securing it at the 


tice the above communication, were it not that 
there are persons possessing both the means 
and the disposition to patronize valuable im- 
provements, but who have not sufficient ac- 
quaintance with mechanical science to enable 


tive merits of new inventions, until tested by 
experience. Such persons are liable to be im- 
posed upon by plausible appearances, or to 
withhold that patronage from real merit which 
they would cheerfully give, if they knew where 
and when to bestow it. 

With respect to Mr. H.’s plan of a boat, I 
have no disposition to question the sincerity of 
his belief, either as to the value of the discove- 
ry, or that he is the “ true and original invent- 
er; but I wish to inform him, for his future 
benefit, and for the benefit of others, that he is 
as completely mistaken in one point as in the 
other; and he could not be more so in either. 

With respect to his claim as the inventor, I 
would inform Mr. H. that Mr. Simon Fairman, 
now residing in this village, built a boat at Mid- 
dletown, in Connecticut, in the year 1817, in the 
months of July and August, in all respects pre- 
cisely on the plan which Mr. H. now claims as 
his. This bout, or model of a steamboat, was 
35 feet long, and as Mr. H. very naturally de- 
scribes it, Was a boat split in two, lengthwise, 
through the middle, and the two approximate 
or inner sides were straight and parallel. 


intended for steam, he put ina wheel and pre. 
= it to move by human power. It was ex. 
1ibited at Middletown for some time, and he 
then, in the month of September, went down 
the river with it, and round to New-London, 
where it excited considerable notice. 

The speed, however, was not equal to his 
expectations. Upon strict examination, he 
found that the water in the straight passage be- 
ing thrown back by the wheel, left a hollow 
towards the stern, which caused backwater. 
He then took out his wheel and built a false 
swell of considerable thickness on each of the 
two straight sides, and the result was a gain 
in speed, with the same power, from four to 
six miles perhour. After running it with pas. 
sengers, a number of trips, between N. London 
and Norwich, he sold it for $300 to a gentle- 
man who carried it to Demarara. So muck for 
the originality of Mr. H.’s invention. 

As to the superiority of strength his plan 
possesses over Mr. Burden’s boat, the best way 
to decide the point is to make a strong iron 
bound barrel of good oak staves, and fill it with 
some heavy substance, say pork, for instance ; 
and take the same kind of staves and make a 
square box to hold the same quantity, and bind 
it with the same weight of iron, and see which 
will endure the most violence without injury : 
or, whut will amount to the same thing, prove 
that angles are stronger than arches. 

In the yaya A cop yo H. pa to 
gain over Mr. B.’s boat by the straight passa 
of the water through the bénere walt 4 











used the sail only. Ifa little model would do 





the water, he will thereby add just as much 


‘explain the inventor’s plans are so indifferently 


put Mr. Burden’s boat at least into the back - 


patent office. I should not think proper to no- | 


them to judge with certainty as to the compara. - 


As it was not large enough, and indeed not 


removal of the angle of resistance ir inecting 


ore 


nea 
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the outsides. 

I am not the advocate nor the eulogist o 
Mr. Burden. I am scarcely known to the gen- 
tleman, or he to me. But [ should be sorry to 
see any gentleman deterred from encouraging 
Mr. B. and perhaps injuring himself thereby, 
and I should be equally sorry to see Mr. H. 
throw away his money, or that of any one else, 
under the mistaken idea that his plan is superi- 
er. He is certainly entitled to the satisfaction 
of trying the experiment, and I shall enjoy the 
satisfaction of having warned him of its inutili- 
ty. ARCHIMEDES. 


the angle, and of course to the resistance ss 





Tus New Yenrx Canats.—The prosperity of these 
noble works is of such vital importance to the whole 
State, and to this city in particular, that we shall 
stand excused in the eyes of all readers for present- 
ing to them so frequen:ly, facta tending to show the 
great efforts made and making in Pennsylvania, to 
eut us ont from the trade of the West. It is from 
these considerations we copy the annexed article 
from the Pittsburgh Gazette of Wednesday last. 

It is at such a time as this, when every nerve is 
strained to throw us out in the race of competition, 
that our political managers, instead ef applying the 
aceumulatien of the Canal fund to the redempuiior of 
the Canal debt—so that, it being paid, the tolls might 
at once be very much reduced—are sporting with it 
in erder to prop up the Safety Fund system. The 
two millions of dollars now belonging to that fund 
might et this moment be remitted to London, and 
there employed in the purchase of Canal stocks at a 
rato, little if any thing above par. Instead of that, 
it is held by the Commissioners of the fund, just as 
the public deposites are held by the President, asa 
fund te be used and transferred at pleasure, to re- 
ward this or to punish that Bank, aceerding to the 
more or less political subserviency of its Directors. 

And yet the Legislature and the people submit 
in silence. We, at least, will do our duty in call- 
ing attention to the truth as it is, and then, come 
what may, we shall be free from reproach. 

3 ays the Pittsburgh Gazette, of March 26.) 

He Canat AND Rait Roap are now in full and 
successful operation. Goods arrived yosterday, in 
eleven days from Philadelphia. We believe the cal- 
culation is to deliver them in ten days, when the ar- 
rangements are all completed. 

We have been informed that the New. Yorkers 
have contracted to deliver goods at Portsmouth. on 
the Ohio, by the way of the New York and Ohio 
Canal, and Lake Erie, for $2.6 1.4 per hundred, 
when their Canal is opened. By the Pennsylvania 
Canal, goods will be delivered -at Cincinnati for $2 
05. By the Ist day of May, this will probably be 
reduced to $1 80. 


In the time of transportation, we will possess a 
still more decided advantage. Merchandize will be 
delivered from ,Philadelphia at Cincinnati, in 14 or 
15 days. Frem New York to Cincinnati will re- 
quire 25 days, and frequently much longer. The 
risk, by the Lake, is very great—by the Pennsylva- 
nia Canal and Railroad, almost nothing. 


The New York Canal will not be opened for more 
than three weeks yet—in that time, steamboats may 

peeed to St. Louis or Nashville, and return to 
Pitisburgh ; and, at the same time, merchandize 
may be delivered at the Sault of St. Marie, or Chi- 
eago. Our prospects in relatiun to these great im- 
provements, are truly encouraging, if they af not 
obscured by the folly and madness of General Jack- 
son. é 

While on the subject of Canals, we annex the fol- 
lowing notice from the Argus of a new bill introduced 
by Mr. Humphrey into the Assembly, “ to provide 
for the improvement of the Canals of this State.” 

It authorizes and requires the Canal Commission. 
ers to construct a second set of lift locks, on the 
Erie Canal, from Albany te Syracuse, and all proper 
works for the purpose of adapting the canal to the 
use of double losks. Also authorizes them to con- 
struct a feeder tronrthe Niae Mule creek in the town 





zamillus, to the Jordan level, Also tu reconstruct 
Rochester aqueduct. Also to construct a navi- 


boats, between the Genesee river and Erie canal, 
and to improve the navigation of that river. The 
act to take effect on its passage. 





INeLURNCE Oy CoLeR ON THE ABSORPTION OF 
Heat anv or Oporovs PrincipLes.—On the 
20th of June, 1833, a paper was read before the 
Royal Society, ‘‘ On the Influence of Color en 
fleat and Odors,” by James Stark, M. D., of 
Edinburgh ; of which the follewing is an ab- 
stract. : 

The author observes, that the only experi- 
ments on record relating to the modifying effeet 
of different colors on the absorption of heat from 
solar light are those of Frauklin and Sir H. 
Davy. In order to investigate this subject, the 
author employed pieces of wool, silk, and cot- 
ton, which were wrapped round the bulb of 
a thermometer placed in a glass tube; the 
tube was then plunged into boiling water, 
and the time which elapsed during the rise of 
the thermometer from one given point to ano- 
ther was accurately noted. Other experiments 
were also made with an air-thermometer, of 
which the bulb was coated with various colored 
materials, and heat thrown on the ball by 
means of polished tin reflectors from an Argand 
burner. The results accord very nearly with 
those of Franklin and of Davy; the absorbing 
power with regard to different colors being 
nearly a in sae order of black, brown, 
green, red, yellow, and white. The author 
next investigates the differences which occur 
in the radiation of heat by differently colored 
substances ; a subject on which he is not 
aware that any experiments have ever been 
made previously to his own. The mode of 
ascertaining the amount of radiation was gene- 
rally the converse of that by which the absorp- 
tion of heat had been determined: namely, by 
exposing the colored substances, in contact 
with a thermometer, to cooling instead of heat- 
ing processes. The general result of all his 
experiments was, that the loss of caloric by 
radiation follows exactly the same order, with 
regard to the color of the radiating surface, as 
its absorption. In the second part of his paper 
the author gives an account of a course of ex- 
periments which he made with a view to disco- 
ver the influence of color on the absorption of 
odorous effluvia, and more especially in.the 
case of the absorption of the fumes of camphor 
and assafcetida by woollen cloth of different 
colors. Black cloth was always found to be 
possessed of the greatest absorbing powers, 
and white of the least ; red cloth being interme- 
diate between them. Cottons and silks gave, 
on trial, precisely the same results, which were 
further confirmed by the different weights ac- 
quired by these substances from the deposition 
of camphor upon them.—|Proceedings of the 
Royal Society. ]} 





Micration oF Fisnes anv Brrps.—‘ I fear 
I am not entomologist enough to follow the life 
of the May-fly, but I shall willingly have my 
attention directed to its habits. Indeed, I have 
often regretted that sportsmen were vot fonder 
of zoology; they have so many opportunities, 
which other persons do not possess, of illustra- 
ting the origin and qualities of some of the 
most curious forms of animated nature; the 
causes and character of the migrations of ani- 
muls; their relations to each other, and their 
place and order in the general scheme of the 
universe. It has always appeared to me, that 
the two great sources of change of place of an- 
imals was the providing of food for themselves, 
and resting-places and food for their young. 
The great supposed migrations of herrings from 
the poles to the temperate zone have appeared 
to me to be only the approach of successive 
shoals from deep to shallow water, for the pur- 
pose of spawning. The migrations of salmon 
and trout are evidently for the purpose of de- 

siting their ova, or of finding food after they 
nave spawned. Swallows and bee-eaters de- 
cidedly pursue flies over half a continent ; the 





scolopax or snipe tribe, in like manner, search 
for worms and larve,—flying from those coun- 


gable feeder, of a suitable width and depth for steam- |tries where either frost or dryness rel 
| 


them from boring,—making ge small 
flights at a time, and resting on their travels 
|where they find food. Anda journey from Eng- 
land to Africa is no more for an animal that 
can fly, with the wind, one hundred miles in an 
hour, than a journey for a Londoner to his seat 
ina distant province. And the migrati 
smaller fishes or birds always occasion the mi- 
gration of larger ones, that prey on them. 
Thus, the seal follows the salmon, in summer, 
to the mouths of rivers; the hake follows the 
herring and pilchard ; hawks are seen in great 
quantities, in the month of May, coming into the 
east of Europe, after quails and landrails ; and 
locusts are followed by numerous birds, that, 
fortunately for the agriculturist, make them 
their prey.”—[Sir H. Davy’s Salmonia.] 





OpposiTion or IGnorANCE TO THE USE oF 
Printine.—In the ‘ Typographical Antiquities” 
of Ames and Herbert, re is stated that the first 
book printed on paper manufactured in Eng- 


{land came out in 1495 or 1496, from the press 


of Winkin de Worde. Shakspeare—whose 
chronology is not to be trusted—makes Jaek 
Cade, in the reign of Henry VI., (who was de- 
posed in 1461,) thus accuse .Lord Sands : 
‘* Whereas, before, our forefathers had no other 
books but the score and the tally, thou hast 
caused printing to be used, and, contrary to the 
king, his crown, and dignity, thou hast built « 
paper-mill.” The insurrection of Jack Cade 
was ostensibly for the redress of grievances a- 
mongst the people. Shakspeare fixes the com- 
ae of Cade against printing and paper-ma- 

ing some ten or twenty years earlier than the 
introduction of printing amongst us; but he 
could not have better pointed out the ignorance 
of popular violence,—and all violence is the re- 
sult of ignorance. The best instruments for 
producing good government, and equal laws for 
all men, have been the paper-mill and the print- 
ing press; and exactly in proportion as the 
knowledge which they embody has been dif- 
fused, have we advanced, not only in our social 
arrangements, but in every other manifestation 
of a prosperous and well ordered community. 
Whatever remains to be accomplished will go 
hand-in-hand with the continued diffusion of 
knowledge. 





Fannin’. Mttit.—An ingenious wight, named 


William Gall, has constructed a pair of self- 
acting fanners, which, without the aid of man, 


sift wheat, corn, &c. The simplicity of the in- 
vention is astonishing. By a funnel of sheet- 
iron, the wheat descends upon an iron wheel 
full of brackets ; the wheel is so nicely balanced, 
that the moment the wheat falls the wheel re- 
volves, and throws the wheat into a pair of fan- 
ners on the flat below. On the outside of the 
iron wheel is a wooden one, and over it is a belt 
attached to the fly wheel of the fanners, which 
impels them, and so long as a particle of wheat 
is left, the machine moves and throws it out.— 
[Sat. Eve. Post. ] 





Removal or A Steerpte.—The Genoa Ga. 
zette contains an account of the removal of @ 
church steeple entire, at Crescentino, im Pied- 
mont, from one point to another, at several 
yards distance, where it was placed on a new 
foundation. The master mason was so confi- 
dent of success that he made his son remain in 
the steeple ringing the bell during the operation. | 





Gas 1n THE Rattway CarriacEes.—We un- 
derstand that measures are in progress for the 
introduction of portable gas for the lighting of 
the railway carriages. One carriage 

already furnished with this illuminating prinei- 
ple.—[Manchester Advertiser.) 





Sir John Herschell has sailed on his astrono- 
mical mission to the Cape of Good 


is expected to be absent about three » Fh 
went out in the Catherine Stuart private 
which has also on board Major-General § ! 


D’Urban and staff. 
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Animal Mechanics, or Proofs of Design in 
the Animal Frame. 
Useful Knowledge. ] 

'S (Continued from page 181.) 

' Or rue Foor,—Let us take the arrange- 

ment of the bones of the fovt, according to 

the demonstration of the anatomists. 

They are divided into the tarsus, which is 
composed of seven bones, reaching from the 
heel to the middle of the foot. ‘The meta. 
tarsus, which consists of five long bones 
laid parallel to each other, and extending 
from the tarsus to the roots of the toes. 
The bones of the toes are called phalanges, 
from being in the form of a phalanz. 

There are in all thirty-six bones in the 
foot; and the first question that naturally 
arises is, why should there be so many bones? 
The answer is, In order that there may be 
80 many joints; for the structure of a joint 


not only permits motion, but bestows elasti- | 


city. 

A joint, then, consists of the union of two 
bones, of such a form ‘as to permit the ne- 
cessary motion, but they are not in contact ; 
each articulating surface is covered with car- 
tilage, to prevent the jar which would result 
from the contact of the bones. This carti- 
lage is elastic, and the celebrated Dr. Hunt- 
er discovered that the elasticity was in con. 
sequence of a number of filaments closely 
compacted, and extending from the surface 
of the bone, so that each filament is perpen- 
dicular to the pressure made upon it. The 
surface of the articulating cartilage is per- 
fectly smooth, and is lubricated by a fluid 
called synovia, signifying a mucilage, a vis- 
cous or thick liquor. This is vulgarly called 
joint oil, but it has no property of oil, al- 
though it is better calculated than any oil to 
lubricate the interior of the joint. 

When inflammation comes upon a joint, 
this fluid is not supplied and the joint is stiff, 
and the surfaces creak upon one another 
like a hinge without oil. A delicate mem- 
brane extends from bone to bone, confining 
this lubricating fluid, and forming the bound. 
ary of what is termed the cavity of the joint, 
although, in fact, there is no unoccupied 
space. External to this capsule* of the 
joint, there are strong ligaments going from 
point to point of the bones, and so ordered 


as to bind them together without preventing| 


their proper motions. From this descrip- 
- tion of a single joint, we can easily conceive 
what a spring or elasticity is given to the foot, 

where thirty-six bones are jointed together. 
An elegant author has this very natural 
remark on the joints: ‘In considering the 
joints, there is nothing perhaps which ought 
to move our gratitude more than the reflec- 
tion, how well they wear. A limb shall swing 
upon its hinge, or play in its socket, many 
hundred times in an hour, for sixty years to- 
gether, without diminution of its agility, 
. which is a long time for any thing to last, 
for any thing so much worked and exercised 
as the joints are. This durability I should 
attribute, in part, to the provision which is 
made for the preventing of wear and tear: 
first, by the polish of cartilaginous surfaces ; 
secondly, by the healing lubrication of the 
mucilage ; and in part to that astonishing 
property of animal constitutions, assimila. 
tion, by which, in every portion of the body, 
let it consist of what it will, substance is 

restored and waste repaired.” —{ Paley i 
’ 


If the ingenious author's mind hed 


* From capsula, a little case or box. : 


[From the Library of 








professionally called to contemplate this sub- 
ect, he would have found another explaria- 
tion. There is no resemblance betwixt the 
provisions against the wear and tear of ma- 
chinery and those for the preservation of a 
living part. As the structure of the parts is 
originally perfected by the action of the ves- 
sels, the function or operation of the part is 
made the stimulus to those vessels. ‘The 
cuticle on the hands wears away like a 
glove; but the pressure. stimulates the liv- 
ing surface to force successive layers of 
skin under that which is wearing, or, as the 
anatomists call it, disquamating, by which 
they mean that the cuticle does not change 
at once, but comes off in squama, or scales. 

‘The teeth are subject to pressure in chew- 
ing or masticating, and they would by this 
action have been driven deeper in the jaw, 
and rendered useless, had there not been a 
provision against this mechanical effect. 
This provision is a disposition to grow, or 
rather to shoot out of their sockets ; and this 
disposition to project, balances the pressure 
which they sustain ; and when one tooth is 
lost, its opposite rises, and is in danger of be- 
ing lost also, for want of that very opposition. 

The most obvious proof of contrivance is 
the junction of the foot to the bones of the 
leg at the ankle joint. The two bones ot 
the leg, called the tibia and the fibula, re- 
ceive the great articulating bone of the foot 
(the astragalus) betwixt them. And the ex. 
tremities of these bones of the leg project 
so as to form the outer and inner ankle. 
Now, when we step forward, and whilst the 
foot is raised, it rolls easily upon the ends of 
these bones, so that the toe may be directed 
according to the inequalities of the ground 
we are to tread upon; but when the foot is 
planted, and the body is carried forward per- 
pendicularly over the foot, the joint of the 
leg and foot becomes fixed, and we have a 
steady base to rest upon. We next observe 


that, in walking, the heel first touches the 
Fig. 11 





ground. If the bones of the leg were per- 
pendicular over the part which first touches 
the ground, we should come down with a 
sudden jolt, instead of which we descend in 
a semi-circle, the centre of which is the 
point of the heel. 

And when the toes have come to the 
ground, we are far from losing the advantages 
of the structure of the foot, since we stand 
upon an elastic arch, the hinder extremity o1 
which is the heel, and the anterior the balls 
of the toes. A finely formed foot should be 
high in the instep, The walk of opera dan. 
cers is neither natural nor beautiful ; but the 
surprising exercises which they perform give 
to the joints of the foot a freedom of motion 
almost like that of the hand. We have seen 
the dancers in their morning exercises stand 
for twenty, minutes on the .extremities of 
their toes, after which the effort is to bend 
the inner ankle down to the floor, in prepa- 









ration for the Bolero step. By such unna- 
and exercises the foot is made 


unfit for walking, as may be observed in any 












of the retired dancers and old figurantes. By 
standing so much upon the toes, the human 
foot is converted to something more resem- 
bling that of a. quadruped, where the heel 
never reaches the ground, and where the 
paw is nothing more than the phalanges of 
the toes. This arch of the foot, from the 


Fig. 12. 





heel to the toe, has the astragalus, A, resem- 
bling the key-stone of an arch ; but, instead 
of being fixed, as in masonry, it plays free- 
ly betwixt two bones, and from these two 
bones, B and C, a strong elastic ligament is 
extended, on which the bone A rests, sinking 
or rising as the weight of the body bears 
upon it, or is taken off, and this it is enabled 
to do by the action of the ligament which 
runs under it. 

This is the same elastic ligament which 
runs extensively along the back of the horse’s 
hind leg and foot, and. gives the fine spring 
to it, but which is sometimes ruptured by the 
exertion of the animal in a leap, producing 
irrecoverable lameness. 

Having understood that the arch of the 
foot is perfect from the heel to the toe, we 
have next to observe that there is an arch 
from side to side; for when a traverse sec- 
tion is made of the bones of the foot, the ex- 
posed surface presents.a perfect arch of 
wedges, regularly formed like the stones of 
an arch in masonry. If we look down upon 
the bones of the foot, we shall see that they 
form a complete circle horizontally, leaving 
a space in their centre. These bones thus 
form three different arches—forward, across, 
and horizontally ; they are wedged together, 
and bound by ligaments, and this is what we 
alluded to when we said that the foundations 
of the Eddystone were not laid on a better 
principle; but our admiration is more ex. 
cited in observing that the bones of the foot 
are not only wedged together, like the 
courses of stone for resistance, but that so- 
lidity is combined with elasticity and lightness. 

Notwithstanding the mobility of the foot in 
some positions, yet, when the weight of the 
body bears directly over it, it becomes im. 
moveable, and the bones of the leg must be 
fractured before the foot yields. 





Smoky Chimneys.. By Comrorr. To the 

Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine. 

In the number of your periodical for Ja- 
nuary, there is an article headed “ smoky 
chimneys,” accompanied by rules for their 
cure, condensed from the works of Count 
Rumford. 

*It may be observed that the improvement 
in fire-places was proposed by Count Rum. 
ford with a view to economy in the article 
of fuel, and the suffusion through rooms of 
an increased quantity of heat from any given 
quantity of fuel. The Count, indeed, ob. 
serves, that his plan of a fire-place will of. 
ten act as a cure to smoky chimneys, but 
his chief object was economy in fuel, and 
his experiments had this as their chief, if not 
their sole object. 2 i 

The result of his studies, scientific. and 
operative, led to the conclusion, in his mind, 
that four inches is the proper width for the 








throat of chimneys, and this will probably 


be found applicable to as many, or to more 
cases, than any other, which, as a general 
standard, could be adopted. It will not, how- 
ever, be equally applicable to all cases, nor 
will any general rule, in this respect, apply 
universally, 

The proper width of the throat of a chim. 
ney is the least which will admit all the 
smoke, together with the quantity of rarified 
air necessary to aid its escape through the 
chimney. ‘This must be regulated by cir- 
cumstances, and chiefly by the material of 
the fuel. Anthracite coal, producing little 
smoke, would require a throat even narrow- 
er than four inches. Coal, of the quality of 
the Sydney, producing a large volume of 
smoke, might perhaps require a width of 
throat exceeding four inches. 

The reasonableness of thus narrowing the 
throat of the chimney for the purpose of 
yielding an increased heat to the room, will, 
upon the least reflection, be sufficiently ob- 
vious. The smoke, if not impeded by some 
obstruction, will naturally ascend through 
the chimney ; the heat of the fire, from its 
affinity to smoke, will ascend with it. Should 
the volume of air constantly rushing into the 
room find an over-easy passage through the 
chimney, the entire, or very nearly the en. 
tire, of the heat will escape with it ; hence 
the fact, that persons sitting in a room, in 
presence of a large fire, often suffer from 
cold, and even in a degree greater than they 
would were there neither fire nor fire-place 
in the room. 

A chimney may, however, be so narrow 
in some part of it, or throughout the whole, 
that it will not admit all the smoke, a part of 
which will, in such case, in search of a new 
channel of escape, make its way intu the 
room. A similar effect will be produced 
when the chimney is so injudiciously con. 
structed that the smoke cannot escape 
through it with the required ease and rapidi- 
ty. A chimney may be so placed in rela- 
tion to another chimney within the same 
building, as to cause it to smoke. These 
different causes of smoky chimneys may 
require very different remedies. Count 
Rumford’s plan of narrowing the throat of 
a chimney will often effect a cure, but sure- 
ly not universally. I propose herein to offer 
a remedy, which, although not proposed as 
an universal panacea, will, it is presumed, ef- 
fect a cure in the majority of cases of smo- 
ky chimneys. 

It is generally known that by lowering the 
mantle-piece the draft is increased, and the 
smoky chimney thus partially or fully cured ; 
but it is also known that this mode will, by 
increasing the draft, lessen. the quantity of 
heat in the room, and that warmth is in this 
way dispensed with, to avoid the annoyance 
of smoke. A plan which would yield the 
advantage of a lowered mantle without its 
disadvantages would be a desideratum. This 
is, perhaps, not to the full desirable extent 
practicable ; it is certainly practicable to a 
considerable extent. It may be introduced 
in aid of the Count’s plan, where that fails, 
as a remedy for smoky chimneys, or it may 
be adopted in cases where mere economy is 
not an object, or where it would be inconve- 
nient to resort to the Count’s plan. 

On reference to the cut No. 2, in your 
Magazine of January, it ~ill be seen, that in 
fdef’to. reduce the throat of the chimney, 


there isa false"back, This is made of solid]! 





work, and is extended about six inches above 








the breast of the chimney, where the width 
of four inches is acquired, and _ is that ‘part 
distinguished as the throat. We may sup- 
pose this false back to be in thickness equal 
to the length of a common brick, say eight 
inches. If made of the breadth of a brick, 
there would be.a vacant space of four inches 
between the false and the real back. By 
turning an arch in the false back, or by an 
aperture of any other shape, there might be 
left an opening for the admission of smoke 
and air into the vacant space between the 





backs. This would produce all the effect os 
a lowered mantle, without producing all the 
inconvenience. The portion of inconve- 
nience which it might produce would be en- 
tirely provided against by a metal casting 
fitted to the arch-way, and supplied with a 
door, to be closed or opened as occasion 
might require. 

This contrivance would most probably re- 
lieve the occupants of houses, in nine cases 
out of ten, from the annoyance of smoky 
chimneys, and from the heavy charges of 
the chimney doctor. Comrorr. 





METHOD OF DRESSING SKINS PRACTISED IN}. 
Marocco.—The following account of the me- 
thod practised in dressing skins in Marocco 
was transmitted to the Zoological Society by 
W. Willshire, Esq., a Corresponding Member 
of that Society, in a letter dated Mogadore, 
May 5, 1833. Its results are stated to be excel- 
lent, as regards the preservation and color of 
the fur, and the flexibility of the pelt. 

Wash the skin in fresh water to deprive it of 
the salt; as soon as this is done, scrape the 
flesh off, when take two pounds of alum, one 
quart of buttermilk, and two or three handfuls 
of barley-meal, which mix well together, and 
lay on the fleshy side of the skin equally ; fold 
up and press it together carefully, and let it lie 
two days. On the third day take it to the sea. 
side, wash the skin well, and when clean and 
free from mixture, hang it up to let the water 
run from it: then take two pounds of alum 
finely powdered, and throw or spread it equally 
on all parts of the skin ; again fold up as before, 
and allow it to lie three days, when it will be in 
a proper state to dry in the sun, laid flat, with- 
out taking away the powder. When it is dry, 
take a pint or two of fresh water, and sprinkle 
it upon the skin, and again fold it up carefully 
for about two hours, to imbibe the water ; then 
lay it on a table, and, after scraping it free from 
the mixture and flesh, take a sand-stone (rather 
rough) and rub the skin well until it becomes 
soft and pliable, then hang it in the shade to 
= 3 The process is then. complete. 

hen the skin is perfect, having the head, 
horns, &c. take off the horns, and fill their 
cavity with a mixture of equal parts of pow- 
dered alum and ashes of charcoal dissolved in 
water, and expose them two days to the sun. 
Saturate the trunks of the horns with eight 
ounces of alum dissolved in water, and fold up 
with the skin, and apply the same on each oc. 
‘ecasion when employed in curing the skin. The 
flesh on the head and jaws to be carefully taken 
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powdered alum. It 
war tn remain in w sun beagle: dry. 

n addition to the — scription of the 
mode used in Marocco, in dressing skins, as 
related by the persons employed by Mr. Will. 
shire, it may Be well to o e that the 
cess does not take so long at Mogad as Mr. 
W. has often received back skins of the Aoudad 
and Leopard from the dresser, on the third-or 
fourth, and never exceeding the fifth day +_per- 
fectly cured. Allowance has been made hy the 
dresser, in the foregoing description, for the 
difference in the climate of London. 3 

The skins of smaller animals must not be 
subjected to so lengthened a process, or 
will become harsh, and the pelt impoveri 
—[Proceedings Zoolog. Soc.}] a 








Recrrres.—For an Olive Green. Let the ar- 
ticle be first washed in soap and water, then 
wetted out in warm water ; then boil two oun- 
ces of chipped logwood and three ounces of 
chipped fustic together for half an hour; di 
out your dye liquor, and put it intoa pan with 
hot water; put in your goods; dissolve two 
drachms of verdigris in a teacup-full ef warm 
water, which put into a pan of cold water; 
take your gown from the dye, and run it 
through the verdigris water, well handling it 
for ten minutes; take it out and wash it in 
clean water, and through the dye liquor, and 
again in the verdigris water, and so continue 
this process till you obtain the color required, 
only taking care to wash it out of the verdigris 
water before you put it in the dye liquor: dry it 
in the shade. 


For Yellow Cotton.—To make a lemon yel- 
low, first wash your article well in soap. and 
water, then rinse it in warm water. Forevery 
yard of stout cotton, dissolve a piece of blue 
vitriol as large as a horse bean, in boiling water ; 
and when the water is at a hand-heat, put the 
cotton in, and handle it for half an hours) In 
the interim take a quarter of a pound of weld 
for every yard of cotton, and boil it well for 
half an hour; dip the liquor out in a pan, and 
handle your cotton through this till it comes to 
the fullness required ; take .it out to cool, and 
when cold, wash it out, and dry it in the air. 


To PRESERVE Booxs.—A few drops of any 
perfumed oil will secure libraries from the con- 
suming effects of mould and damp. Russian 
leather, which is perfumed with the tar of the 
birch tree, never moulders ; and merchants 
suffer large bales of this leather to remain in 
the London docks, knowing that it cannot sus- 
tain any injury from damp. This manner of 
preserving books with perfumed oil was known 
to the ancients. The Romans used oil of cedar 
to preserve valuable MSS. Hence the expres- 
sion used by Horace, “* Digna cedro,” mean- 
ing any work worthy of being anointed with 
cedar oil, or, in other words, worthy of being 
preserved and remembered.—[Greenf. Gaz.} 


To PRESERVE Eoos.—Apply with a brusha 
solution of gum-arabie to the shells, or immerse 
the eggs therein ; let them dry, and afterwards 
pack them in dry charcoal dust. This 
their being affected by any alterations of tem- 
perature. 

To make Marte Suear.—lIt has been cus- 
tomary to cut a gash in the tree, from which 
saccharine liquor flows, or to bore a hole, and 
put in a reed, and, when the liquor ceases to 
flow, plugging up the hole. Both methods 
are injurious, and tend to destroy the tree. In 
the latter case, the tree roots round the 
some distance within. The followi 
is proposed in lieu of these, and has ‘suc. 
cessfully practised in Kentucky. At the proper 
season for running of. the liquor, one the 
ground and select a tender root, about 

will 


s 


Re 


of one or two fingers; cut off 
raise the root sufficiently out of the ground 
turn the cut end into the receiver. It 

‘the liquor from the wound as freely as bye 
of the other methods. When it ceases to 
[bury the roots again, and the tree will no: 
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By R. W. Dickinson. [From the London 
echanics’ Magazine. } 


Sm,—It appears to me very singular 
that no notice should ever have been taken 


_ of an experiment made by M. Du Verney, 
: before the Fellows of the Royal Academy at 
Paris, inthe year 1700, and published by 


their secretary, the celebrated M. Fontenelle, 
in his Account of the Transactions of the So- 
vig, Nag! that year. It is there related that 
M. Du Verney exhibited a dead frog, and 
on irritating it with a scalpel the nerves o1 
the belly, that led to the thighs and legs, 
trembled and suffered a sort of convulsion. 
He afterwards cut the nerves in the belly, 
and stretching them with his hands, a simi- 
Jar convulsion was produced by the applica- 
tion of the scalpel. Now, though it may at 
this distance of time be impossible to adduce 
positive proof that Galvani was acquainted 
with this previous experiment of M. Du 
Verney, I cannot help thinking. that it is 
quite as likely he was so, as that he should 
have come to a knowledge of the fact in the 
strange way he pretended, namely, through 
one of his pupils accidentally touching with 
@ scalpel the crural nerve of a frog, which 
was being prepared in the laboratory of the 

rofessor, to make a soup for his sick wife. 

hat a frog should have been the animal 
operated upon in both instances, and a scal- 
pel the operating instrument, are coinciden- 
ces pregnant with suspicion. At all events, 
this much cannot be disputed, that the Bo. 
lognese philosopher did at least only disco- 
ver what Verney had discovered and made 
known ‘to the world long before ; though 
there’ is now, probably, as little chance of 
our seeing the name of Verncyism substitu. 
ted for Galvanism, as Columbia for America. 

I am, sir, yours sincerel Ys 
R. W. Dicxrnson. 

Ilfracombe, Dec. 16, 1833. 

ee 
AGRICULTURE, &c. 

[From the New YorkjFarmer.] 
Suggestions relative to Farmers’ Work for 
April. By the Eprror. 

We are under the impression that it would 
be policy for farmers to sow and plant as 
largely of the marketable crops, as they 








would have done had not those public mea- 


sures been taken which have been so disas- 
trous in their overthrow of confidence or 
credit. We hardly conceive it possible that 
Congress will adjourn without adopting some 
plan that will give to confidence its potency, 
and thus remove the weight from the clastic 
spirit of this young and rising nation. If 
law once more assumes its appropriate influ- 
ence and its healthful tone, before the ener- 
gies of the people become sensibly enerva- 
ted, life and vigor will again pcrvade the 
whole system ; the rivulets that every where 
vein our country will be free from their icy 
fetters, and again swell the streams of pros. 
perity and wealth, carrying down to the 
cities of the sea the abundant and full-priced 
harvests. But should derangement stalk 
abroad over the land until mid-summer, then 
vain will be all hopes in a joyful harvest for 
this season. The condition of foreign na- 
tions is such that no material stimulus will 
be given to sales of American produce. Our 
chief de € is on prosperity at home, 
Pioventne.—Various opinions are given 











ect rule, we believe the most successful 
armers plough no deeper than the soil, or 
rather the turf, exteuds. This soil is not 
generally more than two to four inches; 
consequently if the plough runs five or six 
inches deep, the soil, or fertilizing portion 
of the furrow must become so very much 
diffused that the plants, particularly when 
young, will not find sufficient nourishment. 
This being the case, it would seem that the 
direction so generally given to plough a 
sandy loam deep, should also depend on 
the depth of the manured portion of the 
soil. ‘The best farmers of the present day 
direct the utmost pains to be taken to turn 
the sod so completely that it will all ferment. 
This is done most effectually by one plough- 
ing only, and some, to keep the sod from 
being in the least turned up by hoeing and 
ploughing the corn, pass a roller over, and 
then harrow the field before planting. On 

Oxren.—It is very common, with even 
good farmers, to keep their working oxen 
in very thin flesh. ‘This is bad policy ; they 
cannot perform as much nor as heavy work ; 
are not so capable of being substitutes for 
horses, nor will they last as many years; 
are fatted for the butcher with greater ex. 
pense and in longer time. The extra ex- 
pense in keeping working oxen in good con- 
dition does not probably exceed in a whole 
season the additional work they could there- 
by do in one month. And when we consi- 
der that they consume less food in fatting, 
and can be moderately worked all the time 
they are preparing for the butcher, it will 
be seen that there is economy in keeping a 
good portion of flesh always on them. Many 
people are under the impression that oxen 
in flesh cannot move as fast, nor undergo as 
much fatigue as they can when they are not 
much more than skin and bones. ‘This is 
true with oxen that are well fed and unac- 
customed to labor; but not otherwise, as 
many farmers can testify, and as correct 
reasoning would conclude. 

Corn.—In communications from farmers 
we find that some varieties of corn will 
yield five pecks of shelled from two bushels 
of ears, and others but little, if any, more 
than four pecks. This seems to depend very 
much on the smallness of the cob. In plant- 
ing corn, it is recommended to put six to 
eight kernels in a hill, and then to pull up at 
the first hoeing all but four of the most 
healthy spears. See page 98 and 109. 

To prevent birds and fowls from scratch- 
ing up the corn, the seed is covered with tar 
and wood ashes; and various other methods 
are adopted, but none that we are acquaint- 
ed with have any decided advantages. 

Sxrntess Oars.—This kind of oats be- 
gins to be considerably cultivated. As yet 
the seed commands a pretty high price, yet 
it is advisable, for every farmer who can, to 
procure at least a few quarts, 

Fiesn-cotorep Ciover.—It would be 
well for farmers to furnish themselves with 
a few pounds, or even a few ounces of this 
seed, in order to test its merits. It may be 
of great benefit. See page 10. 

Borrs 1x-Horsrs.—This is the scason in 
which these worms are injurious to horses. 
Horses that have their food frequently sea- 
soned with salt are suid to be less liable to 
injury from them. Since botts seem to be 
fund of sweet liquids, it may be an advisable 
precaution to administer molasses with their 





food. 
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in respect to the depth of ploughing. Asa 











Tue Cuinese Mutserry.—We should 
advise every farmer to obtain at least one of 
the Morus multicaulis. It will not cost more 
than fifty cents; and by taking cuttings, or 
by laying, he may next spring have some ten 
or twenty plants, 

Grave Vines.—Let that farmer who has 
not a good grape vine about his house, mount 
his horse and go a journey of some 10, 50, 
or 100 miles, to obtain an Isabella, Catawba, 
or some other choice native vine. It should 
make a farmer blush, in these days, to be 
compelled to say he has no vine to sit under. 
It implies that he is slow in availing himself 
of the proffered blessings of Providence— 
that he cannot think much of adding to the 
comforts and pleasures of his wife and chil- 
dren. 

Grass Sxeps.—It is very probable that 
the farmers of this country, in confining their 
attention exclusively to clover and timothy, 
do not realize as much hay and pasture as 
they would from a greater variety sown in 
the same field. In England the quantity 
sown to the acre for mowing is ten pounds of 
red clover, two of white do., two of .yellow 
do., and one bushel of afinual rye grass.’ For 
pasture, four of red clover, six of white do., 
four of yellow do., and one bushel of pe- 
rennial rye grass. In this country grass seed 
is generally sown not later than the 15th of 
April. : 

_ aol Turxres.—No kind of domestic 
fowl sell better than fine turkies; and yet 
comparatively few are raised in proportion 
to the numbers hatched. It is recommend- 
ed to keep them from wet, and to feed them 
on homony and chopped onions, See page 13. 








Forcing Asparagus. By Evwarp Sayrrs. 
[For the New-York Farmer and American 
Gardener’s Magazine. } 

Mr. Fixer,—After visiting your mar- 
ket at New-York, I am rather surprised at 


vegetable the Asparagus, which I deem one 
of the first importance to the market garden- 
er. The mode of forcing being simple, and 
the produce generally satisfactory, I trust a 
few practical remarks on the subject will be 
acceptable to some of your readers. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
let a very moderate hot-bed be made, of any 
convenient size, with hot horse manure ; the 
frame being placed on it in the usual manner, 
cover the bed three inches thick with earth, 
whereon the asparagus roots are to be 
placed, taken from an old bed or nursery 
rows three or four years old. The roots 
will require no trimming, but merely placed as 


\thick as possible in the bed, so that the 


crowns are not placed on one another. This 
done, they are to be covered three inches 
with light soil or tanner’s bark, when the 
sashes may be closed to draw the heat}; but 
care must be taken not to let the lights re- 
main on a day after the heat begins to nse, 
when six or eight inches more of light earth 
may be covered over the bed. The treat- 
ment is simply to give plenty of air in the 
day, and moderately covering the frame at 
night ; to keep out the frost is sufficient. Af- 
ter the bed has been planted ten or twelve 
days, the roots will begin to vegetate, when 


|a good watering is to be given every other 


day; and in three weeks after the time of 
planting, a good supply of asparagus will ap- 
pear, and continue, if properly managed toe 


12 to 15 days. DWARD SAyRrEs. \ 





Hyde Park, March 25, 1834. 


the little attention paid to forcing that useful - 





ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Cultivation of Tares and Swedish Turnips. 

By S. Hawes. To the Editor of the 

ew-York Farmer. 

Mr. Fieet,—Having grown during the 
past season some tares and Swedish turnips, 
favorite crops with English farmers, I ven- 
ture to send you some account of the culture 
and produce of both. About an acre of land 
in good condition, not having been recently 
cropped, was ploughed once, harrowed, and 
then sown with three bushels of spring 
tares and half a bushel of oats on the Ist of 
May last. I had not the seed early enough, 
or the tares-should have been sown by the 

“middle of April. 

' ‘They grew most vigorously, and by the 
end of June were in flower, producing quite 
as much herbage as I ever saw them produce 

-in England—indeed abundant; more than 

‘ twite as much as any clover | had growing at 
the same time. From the time they were 
in flower they were cut as wanted, and given 
to horses, cattle, and pigs, all which ate them 
readily. Yet I did not think the stock did 
s@ well upon them as in England, possibly 
from the mode of their growth, which, 
either owing to the soil or climate, was dif- 
ferent to what I had before seen. ‘These 
went on growing freely after the pods were 
formed, though, commonly, when pods are 
formed, the whole strength of the plant is 
directed to perfect the seed, and the stalks 
soon cease to grow. They grew till the 
first week in September, when all were cut 
dewn, cured, and stacked. The haum or 
straw was abundant, and is excellent food 
for sheep. The seed a poor crop, as from 
half an acre I had only five bushels, which, 
even allowing for much waste by fowls whilst 
growing, was too little, as half an acre ought 
to produce at least fifteen bushels. I intend 
to sow an acre with them this spring, and 
hope they may yield better. 

For Swedish turnips I had five acres ot 
land, a good sandy loam, ploughed and har- 
rowed repeatedly till clean, then manured 
with about twelve good two-horse loads of 
half rotten manure per acre, which was 
ploughed in, and the turnips sown at differ- 
ent times, from the 15th of June to the 6th 
of July. 

The seed was drilled on the flat surface 
22 inches from row to row, and on the 6th 
of July we began to hoe out those drilled 
the 15th of June. But those drilled on the 
6th of July we began to hoe on the 20th, 
vom only 14 days from the time of sowing. 
In England I do not recolleet any fit for the 
hoe in less than three weeks; but here ve- 
getation is more rapid, both of turnips and 
weeds. In hoeing they were left about ten 
or twelve inches from plant to plant in the 
rows. They were hoed again in twelve 
or fourteen days, and afterwards a third 
time. 

The plants soon covered the ‘ground, the 
tops meeting, and the crop was an excellent 
one, equal to any I ever had in England. 
Part of the ground, which was low and not 
well drained, produced large turnips, but 
not so sound or sweet as those grown on 
high ground in the same field. 

The whole were pulled early in Novem. 
ber and thrown in heaps, then the tops were 

_ cut off and thrown to cattle, the turnips cart- 
ed. home and thrown into piles about 6 or 7 

. feet wide at the bottom, and gradually com- 
ing to a point, which was about 5 feet from 


}nor mystery to impress them on public atten- 


small hole to allow the warm moist vapor to 
escape, which always arises from the slight 
fermentation that takes place. No straw 
was used. The piles have been opened as 
wanted for use, closing the aperture with an 
old door and some litter for the time, and we 
have lost none> Fifteen or sixteen loads 
were put into an old ice-house for a few 
weeks, but the stock did not eat them so rea- 
dily as those which. came out of the piles. 
{ doubt whether any cellar will keep roots 
so well or so sweet as earth alone. The 
crop was excellent, both in quantity and 
quality, but no account was kept, even of 
the number of loads, yet there must have 
been more than three thousand bushels. 
Cattle from the first were extremely fond 
of them; a lct of native wethers were a 
long time in learning to eat them, but at 
length did well upon them. My own South- 
down ewes having been fed on them, had 
abundance of milk in January, and thus my 
early lambs will go to grass in good condi- 
tion. Pigs, old and young, are fond of them, 
and they need no cooking. In England 
many store pigs are kept on scraps and bits 
of Swedish turnips left by cattle. 
Of the expense I can give no account, nor 
have I much faith in such accounts general- 
ly. The preparation of the ground, and the 
sowing, were interrupted by repeated rains, 
so in pulling them up the men were repeat- 
edly stopped by frost, and had to get them 
secured as they best could. The culture of 
tares is nothing, but hoeing turnips is ex- 
pensive, yet more and better food is yielded 
by turnips than by any other crop on this 
loam. On strong soils mangold wurzel 
would be a better crop, as such soils seldom 
grow good turnips; but beet, to do well, 
should be sown in May, and is very liable to 
be hurt by early frost. Swedish turnips are 
not injured by even severe frosts, if used 
quickly after; but freezing and thawing will 
spoil them. Yours respectfully, 

S. Hawes. 
Albany, March 11, 1834. 





Mr. Nutt’s System of Bee Management. [From 
a Friend of this distinguished Apiarian. ] 
It is one of the least interesting plea- 
sures of an editor’s duty to record the suc- 
cessful achievement of designs to which he 
has devoted his helping hand, to place in 
successful practice and deserved estimation 
the efforts of inventive genius, to whatever 
part of the wide fields of research its atten- 
tion may have been devoted; and multifa- 
rious as are the objects which address them- 
selves to his attention, in his varied capacity, 
us treasurer of scientific improvement and 
discovery, or dispenser of their benefits, it is 
ever a source of gratification that those ex- 
ertions have been requited with merited suc- 
cess. 
Since the first promulgation of Mr. Nutt’s 
views, the Mechanics’ Magazine has been the 
vehicle for the publication of his plans, aad 
the fartherance of his designs. ‘That they 
were possessed of originality and merit was 
evident, by their requiring neither. sophistry 





tion, for they claimed regard more from their. 
simplicity than the extension at which they| 
aimed. The pages of this Journal: were, 
alike open to the results of his patient inves-| 
tigation. and research, as well as the queries 


of his opponents, and we ate confident that,| 





‘the ground. Mould a foot thick was thrown 
over them, leaving at every 8 or 10 feet a 





even to those proficient in ordinary modes: 
Bee Management, or who adhered-with pi 
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tinacity to their usual modes, much good w 
elicited. 

To the Mechanics’ Magazine Mr. Nutt 
returns his obligations for the impetus which, 
through its medium, has been given to his 
system, the remuneration which he has re- 
ceived for his labors, and the great and ex- 
tended success which has in every instance 
attended its introduction. ' 

The system has now become one of facts, 
which are now sufficiently numerous, to 
prove its superiority over all 
have preceded it, but to render its introduc- 
tiou a matter of important, national, e¢onomi- 
cal consideration. To recapitulate individual 
instances of its success were only to refer'to 
what has been extensively published in this 
journal. ‘The superiority of the honey and 
its chemical characters are based the 
same foundation, and we therefore that 
in taking leave of the subject as a theory,. or 
its success as merely problematical, by 
placing it upon permanent record, it will only 
be necessary to give such instances of its 
established success, as will at once silence 
the objections of rivalry. An inspection of 
the exhibition of the varied collections this 
season, at the National Gallery of Practical 
Science, in Adelaide street, where it has 
stood the test of the strictest examinat 
and has been the subject of much~ attention 
and inquiry, will sufficiently prove the cor- 
rectness of this observation. The results of 
Mr. Nutt’s takings, during the present year, 
from six colonies, has been seven hundred . 
pounds of honey, averaging from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty pounds from 
each hive; nor has he been alone in these 
marked proofs of success, as a reference m 
be made to the Apiaries of the Marquis of 
Blandford, Delabere House, near re: 
Rev. Thomas Clark, Gedney Hill; Jo 
Burman, Esq., Wisbech ; and J. D. Salmon, 
Esq., Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, where the ave- 
rage products have been the same. = 










LimE as a Manure.—“ Lime,” observes Mr. 
Lambert in his excellent work on Ireland, “is 
peculiarly adapted to land full of weeds and 
roots, as it decomposes such.” —It is a better 
manure for wheat probably thanany other crop; 
and the quality 0° wheat grown on 
it is applied is much improved, 
thinner skin, a better color, and yielding: 

to. 
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flour.”—“It may be freely applied to-land 
void of much caleareous matter.” : 

Lime should, as much as possible; be 
to the surface-soil ; it readily sinks if ploughed 
in too deep. Though I have mentioned what 


3 


many may think very heavy dressings of this 
manure, yet I have known good effects. 
duced from a far lighter quantity ; and J 


pro- 
say, it is safer to begin with a ea ates: 
4 which can always be increased if fo 
necessary, than to over-dose at first. It is 
essential that the lime should be well slaked, 
and in a powdery state before spreading: “To 
this end, if the weather chance to bedry, 
cover up the heaps with mould for ® 
two, they will open as fine as if water. 





Puanting a Vine.—Every proprietor of a 
house in this city should plant one or more 
vines in the yard By so doing he willadd, 
in four or five years, at least ten. dollars to his 
rent. Most people would be induced to 
an additional sum in the rent ofa fdas 





yard of which there is’ fine bea 
The Isabella is so certain in its gro 
in its beating, and so cheap too, that 
holder’ need be disappointed in rea 
fruit of his labor and expense. 
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Banks of the Au Sable, Jan. 15. 
‘It wae abont eight e’clock, and a bright eold morn. 
ing, when a handsome four horse atage coach, built 
in New York, and placed with more liberality than 
udgment ona route where a broad tired, low hung 
and light wagon would be much mere appropriate,— 
drove up to my quarters at Chicago; and having re- 
evived my luggage, crossed the river on the ice, and 
was’ few moments after travelling through the deep 
gnow'overjthe Grand Prairie. My fellow passengers 
were, a respectable middle aged female and a smartly 
dressed young man of amiable appearance, whose 
handsome broadcloth suit worn as a travelling dress, 
bespoke the favored beau of some country village, 
or possibly a thriving young clerk from the city, en- 
gegéd tipon some agency business, and travelling in 
the #tyle which he theught would best comport with 
the dignity ofhis employers. ‘The driver was also ac- 
companied on the the bex by a well made young half 
biéed Chippeway of about five and twenty, who had 
cone cewn from Mackinaw to seek employment, 
ond was now going further South for the same ob- 
ject The air being rather sharp on the Prairie, the 
lady took her seat between the young gentleman and 
myself, and thus wedged in together, we contrived to 
keep very comfortable—though our near neighbor- 
hood did not render us more communicative than 
people generally are after an early breakfast. We 
merely. exchanged the ordinary common places 
which enstom exacts from people thus thrown toge- 
ther ;.and then, unless when a wolf passing near 
oot track,er a particularly large pack of grouse rising 
_ before us, called forth some exclamation, but few 
~ words were.spoken by any ofthe company. At length, 
after having counted six wolves within twice as 
_ many-miles, we approached a grove of timber, where 
while the trees grew quite densely in the centre, a 
few thin rows shot out like a reef of rocks from the 
shadowy island far into the Prairie. Here on the 
edge of a deep gully, through which winds the river 
Aw Plain, was the log tavern at which the firet stage 
of our day’s journey, being 12 miles, concluded.— 
» The horsés were in a complete foam with their ex- 
ertions in g throagh the deep snow drifts across 
the prairie, and I easily persuaded the driver to aban. 
doa the comfortable but cumbersome vehicle which 
had brought us so far, and hitch his smoking team, 
which had still 12 miles to go, to a rough bat strong. 
ly built sled before the door. My fellow passengers 
ed the arrangement, and subsequent events 
preved it a very fortanate one, for so deep was the 
snow on many parts of the rogd ‘afterwards trav- 
ereed, that it would have been impracticable to 
ret a Wheel catriage along. and it must have been 
Satea on the prairie. There was much to do 
however about our new equipage, before we could 
fet statted ; and while our driver looked after his 
vile one of the passengers had to shovel the 
enow ent of the sleigh, anether to drive a pin through 
the ee is order to fasten on the leaders, and a 
third, filling the bottom with hay, to adjust the 
&e. &c. All this, withthe aid of the stout 
\ and the active young eastern traveller, 
was effected; and the former taking his seat with 
the driver on a board in front, while the latter shar. 
Balf of my buffalo skins, and stowed himself 
of the hay with me in the rear, Madame was 
‘déGow:modated, with the cushions taken from 
thé #taigé, on a trunk placed in the middle; and 
eome heated stones being brought frem the house 
and placed beneath her feet just as we started, no 
er could sit more comfortably in her cush- 
oned pew in old Trininyy. A fast drive of 12 miles 
By ind us at neon to another island of timber, where 
“piquant gitl of 16, with sloe soa eyes and 
‘as dark as night, arranged a plain bu; 
| for us, and gave a relish to the entertain.) 


‘jjtrom the north ‘wind under an island of tall timber, 

















us about nightfall to a place called ‘ Walker's 
Grave,” where two or three leg huts were sheltered 


aud in one of which we have established ourselves 
for the night, A pile of bur oak, which makes a 
capital fire, flames up the enormous wooden chim- 
ney before me, and a number of stout yeomen around 
it, engaged in discussing the price of horses on the 
Wabash, prevent me, while handling a matter of such 
moment, from enlarging more upon the few objects 
of interest which have presented themselves to-day. 


Ottawa, January 16. 

I was hardly dressed this morning, when my only 
remaining fellow.traveller—the lady and the half. 
blood having parted company last evening—called 
me to the door to ** see the cloud ot prairie hens be- 
fore it.” I looked ont, and there indeed, true 
enough, the oaks within gun shot of the porch 
were so loaded with grouse, that they showed more 
like a flock of pigeons than a covey of game birds. 
Having broken my gun, however, it was intolerably 
vexatious to see such capital shots thrown away, 
while these fine birds in those districts where I was 
prepared to bag them, were too wild to approach 
within shooting distance atall. The sleigh soon af- 
ter came to the door, otrdriver having diminished 
his team by twe horses, te meet, probably, the re- 
duction of passengers already mentioned, and about 
a hundred yards from the house, we crossed a broad 
brook, known as the Au Sable River, and com. 
menced ascending the bank beyond. But the snow 
was deep, and the heavy drift, having had its sur. 
face frozen over during the preceding night, our sin- 
gle span were unable to drag through it the clumsy 
sledge behind them. They plunged in up to their 
chests—* Go ahead, Sam !—gie up, Majer !” sheuted 
the driver—but Sam was theroughly stuck fast, 
while the Major, in trying to sustain his military 
character by obeying orders, gave one spring, and 
floundering over the traces, was buried im the snow 
up to his crupper, and placed, nolens volens, in full 
as quiescent a condition as the already settled Sam. 
For all of us to get out and take hold of the bits, 
was the next move—but it would’at do. Sam, in- 
deed, scemed a little inclined to make a retrogade 
movement, by kicking eut the foot-board with his 
heels; while the Majer, having gathered new ener- 
gy for anether charge wasted his fire in lifting up 
his knees as high as his mouth, and ineffectually 
throwing his fore hoofs in advanee on the crusted 
snow, handling his feet the while much after the 
manner of the rampant unicorn on a calico stamp, 
who, unmindful of the mottoed garter he treads un- 
der his foot, so bravely paws the crown which the 
complaisant lion is pushing towards him. The 
driver at last became convineed of the necessity of| 
returning for another poir of horses; and a young 
colt, called Blackhawk, with a hoary old plough. 
horse named Judge, were, after a little delay, pro- 
cared and placed in advance of Sam and the Major 
on the top of the bank. Poor Sam seemed to dislike 
having the Judge’s fetlocks brought so immediately 
in centact with hia nose, they being nearly on a ho- 
rizontal line—and he was accordingly inclined to 
retreat upon his haunches beneath which the snow 
formed so easy a cushion; but a single crack from 
the driver’s whip sent the Major charging so vigor- 
ously upon Blackhawk, that the sable young chief 
gave a bound which cerried us through the difficulty 
in a trice, and sent our vehicle skimming fast over 
the prairie. The grove in which we had passed the 
night soon vanished from sight, and a boundless ex- 
panse of snow-covered surface lay like an ocean 
before us. The arch of the clear blue sky seemed 
to spring at once from the silvered earth, which 
shone under the bright January sun with an intensity 
almost painful to the eye. The blue vault above, and 
the white plain below, were the only objects that 
met its glances, as they roamed for miles around : 
yet no one could complain of sameness in the tints 
of a picture so vast, a scene 4o illimitable. The 
immensity of the prospect seemed to exclude the 
idea of monotony, and perfect solitude was only 
wanting in such a scene to make one feel its gran. 
deur. The lively rattle of my companion, however, 











one of ‘the most vivacious tongues I 
“wag in the last three months. Here 


changed herses, and a ride ef 16:miles mere brought/tin a game of prairie loo. Lest you might search 


whose society, after travelling so long entirely alone, 
I found no slight acquisition, prevented me from re. 
alizing its full effect; and. when, after riding for 
about twelve miles, an island of timber hove in sight, 
while the beaufitul sky of the morning clouded over, 
and the cold wind which began to set in from the 
west, indicated that the twelve miles we had yet to 
travel before we should reach the first house across 
this-arm of the prairie would be anything but agree. 
able, I was contented to wrap myselt as closely 





as possible in my buffalo robe, and join 
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form you, that the game consists merely in betting 
upon the number of wild animals seen by either 
party, toward the side of the vehicle an which he 
is riding, a wolf er deer counting ten, and ag rouse 
one. The game is 100; and you may judge of the 
abundance of these animals from our getting through 
sevéral games before dinner—my cempanion looing 
me with eleven wolves. Some of these fellows 
would stand louking at us, within half gun-shot, as 
we rode by them ; while the grouse would rise con- 


|jtinually from under our vezy horses’ feet. 


Before we had got through the twenty-four miles, 
the scene enacted at starting, was to be repeated 
with improvement; for on coming to the edge of a 
frozen gully, our two leaders,gin their anxiety to a. 
void former difficulties, gave such a spring that 
they sunk through the ice to their shoulders, on the 
opposite side ; while the wheel horses, being thrown 
down, were driven by the runners of the sleigh a- 
gaiust the sharp edges of the ice thus exposed, and 
one of them was terribly lacerated. It was the unfortu- 
nate Sim, who, poer fello ¥, not having been water. 
ed since the morning, lay quietly on his side in the 
traces, with his fore legs up the slope, and his binder 
ones in the poel, eating the snow thus brought in 
contact with his mouth, anparently perfectly uncon. 
scious ef his wounds. Black Hawk andthe Judge, 
of course, came to an anchor when they found euch 
an accumulated weight dragging behind them; 
while the spirited Major seemed to be thoroughly 
dejected at this second discomfiture, and allowed 
us to turn him over and put him on his feet with 
scarcely the interposition of a struggle. Not far 
from the scene of this catastrophe we crosesed 
the Au Sage, a netrow stream, with smooth banks, 
utterly divested of shubbery ; and after, inthe next 
8 miles, encountering two or three tremendous saow 
banks, where our horses were frequently immersed 
to their cruppers, and whence nothing but the lea. 
ders, from their firm footing beyond, dragging the 
wheel horses thro’ the heavy drift, could have extri- 
cated us, we reached a beautiful grove ot elms 
and oaks, and stopped to change eur worn-out 
team. 

Entering a log cabin, not at all differing from the 
usual dwellings of the frontier settlers, I found a 
choice collection of books, in one corner, a vol- 
ume of Algermon Sidney’s works, ina fine old edi- 
tion, being the first book I took up, and upon entering 
into conversation with the occupants of the cabin, 
I found that degree of general cultivation which, 
though often met with oa the frontier, still always 
strikes a stranger with novelty: and yet, I knew 
no reason why the fullest expanding of the intellect 
is incompatible with the handling of an axe, or the 
most. luxuriant development of the imagination, with 
tollowing the plough. The farmer, of all opera. 
tives, has, perhaps, the most time for improvement ; 
and when he dwells in a land where, while Nature 
showers her cheicest bounties, man passes toward 
it from every side, and contributes on his new 
coming to the general stock - ideas, keeping, by 
this lively interchange, those already afloat in active 
circulation, there is. everything in hie circumstan- 
ces to make him acute and reflective, and to lib- 
eralize his mind, if not to polish his manners. 


It would be giving yeu a wrong inipression, how- 
ever, did I allow you to gather from this, that the 
oldest western settlers of this country are by any 
means so familiar with books as the emigrants from 
the East; for, among the latter there are many per- 
sons of altered circumstances, who, having once en- 
joyed better opportunities for literary culture, carry 
the traces of their old habits with them into the new 
sceres tu which they so readily adapt themselves. 
Fluency of language, with an ease and power ef ex- 
pression, which sometimes swells to the dignity of 
eloquence, and often displays itself in terms of ori- 
ginality, at oace humorous and forcible, constitute 
the conversational resources of the Western man ; 
but as his knowledge is gathered almost altogether 
from conversation, he wants thatexact acquaintance 
with facts and things which enriches the intellectual 
armory of his Eastern brother, in a similar situation 
of life. My oppertunities as yer of forming an opin- 
ion might, perhaps, be questioned hy one who did 
not knew that the southern part of Michigan and the 
northern sections of Illinois are settled by people 
from almost every State in the Union, Having now 
traversed them both, I may venture the above obser- 
vation, at least with you. utoaieal 

A dinner of. grouse at this place came very oppor- 
tunely after ourkeen ride of twenty-four miles ever 








the prairie without once stopping ; and, by way of va. 
rying our customary fare of bacon and corn bread a- 
long the road, we purchased a few brace of these fine 
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’ after death, are too shocking, I may say too awful, to 














birds tor. twelve and a half cents a head 
ing at hand: a coop full of them just cdught alive up. 
onthe premises. It was just sunset when, after rid- 
ing about thirteen mileatibat a dreary looking prairie, 
: enly to one Of those steppes into which 
these singular plains sometimes break so beautitally; 
and, looking down over two broad platforms, which 
successively projected their flat surfaces and angular 
edges below us, beheld the Illinois river winding thro’ 
the lowest meadow, and receiving its tributary, the 
Fox river, opposite the little village of Ottawa. It 
seemed to repose upon a rich alluvial flat with the 
reckey bluffs of the ‘Illinais, rising in a regular line to 
the height-of 70 or 80 feet immediately in the rear, 
while ‘helt rugged and varying outline, both above 
and below, towered oppositely to a much greater 
height. The warm light of the setting sun resting 
upon their mossy edges, and touching with freshness 
an evergrecn that sprouted here and there among the 
cliffs, while the rising mists of evening imparted a 
blueish tint to the distant windings of the smooth val- 
ley belew, gave an Italian softness to the landscape. 
but little in unison with the icy rigors that enchained 
the streams to which in summer it must owe its 
greatest beauty. A mile or two further brought us 
over the frozen river to the comforlable frame house 
trom which this letter is dated. 


Ottawa, which is situated a few miles above the 
head of steamboat navigation on the Illinois, is, from 
its central situa’ion, gradually becoming a place of 
some commercial importance, though still a mere 
hamlet in size, It was within six miles of this place 
that the worst of the Indian horrors were perpetrated 
during the difficulties with the Sacs and Foxes in 
1832. You must remember the newspaper accounts 
of evéry member of two families being butchered, 
except two young girls, who were carried into cap- 
tivity, and afterwards recovered from the Indians.— 
There was a singular fatality attending this melan- 
choly affair, which makes it worth while to recall 
some of the particulars. According to my informant, 


“lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire,” 
which you tell him often beset the redman’s wig- 
wam before his ancestors made good their fouting on 
another’s land. He thinks but of the frantic outrages 
he has witnessed in his own day. He thinks of his 
often abandoned husbandry * while that the coulter 
rusts” corrupting in its own fertility. He thinks ef 
whis butchered friends and neighbors, and asks bitter- 
ly how you could ; 
—_—« Look to see 

The blind and bloody savage with foul hand 

Defile the locks of your shrill shrieking daugaters : 

Your fathers taken by the silver braids 

And their most reverend heads dashed to the walls; 

Your naked infants spitted upon pikes, 

Whilst the wad mothe%s with their howls eonfused 

Do break the clouds.’ 

An accumulation of horrid images which shows 
with what fearful fidelity Shakspeare would have 
painted Indian warfare had these wild tragedies of 
our day been acted in his. H. 


Of books we have several, bat not a word in their 
behalf to say, till after the election. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE . 

Late From France.—We have our Paris papers 
of 15th ult. inclusive, by the Rhone, from Havre.— 
From Spain and Portugal we have later acceunts di- 
rect. From London the dates are to'the 11th. Mr. 
O’Connel had demanded an investigation, by the 
House of Commons, of the charge against Mr. Shiel. 
The result of the demand is not stated. 

The Gazette de France of the 15th inat., has thie 
paragraph, of painful interest to Amerieans. 


‘** General Lafayette is still cenfined by serious ill. 
ness. He does not leave his bed, and his physicians 
foroid all but his intimate friends to enter his apart. 
ment.” 


Paris, Feb. 14.—The Customs’ Bill, presented to 





the heads of both families, who lived in the same 
er adjoining houses, had mofe than once removed! 
their wives and children into Ottawa, upon false 
alarms of the approach of the Indians, and one of| 
them, from some new warning on the very day on 
which the event took place, was again moving the 
united establishment in wagons to the same place of 
security, when he met the other, who so opposed and 
ridiculed the idea, that they returned together. An 
heur or two after they were at work within a few 
yards of the door when a band of Indians appeared, 
and with a triumphant yell surrounded the house in 
an instant. Armed enly with their tools of husban. 
dry, they did not hesitate to make an attack upon an 
enemy thet eutnumbered them, so as to make the at- 
tempt to get into the house and reach their rifles per- 
fect madnéss. It is needless to add that they were 
shot down, tomahawked and scalped in an. instant; 
not, however, as some say, before thev had witnessed 
some of the atrocities practised upon the feebler 
members of their families. These, both before and 


mention. ‘ Why, sir,” said an Illinois man to me, 
who was on the spot shortly afterwards, ‘those In- 
dians behaved most ridiculous. They dashed chil- 
dren’s brains against the door posts; they cut off 
their heads; they tore .” but the detail to 
whieh my informant aprlied so quaint an epithet is- 
one that ] would not think fora moment of giving 
you. I must not ferget to add, that the two surviving 
females, after losing every near blood-relative in this 
horrible manner, have lately found legal protecters, 
and are now settled in life as respectable married 
women. I had previously even as‘far north as the 
borders of Michigan in Indiana, seen stockades erec- 
ted in the open prairie as a place of refuge for the 
settlers, with other similar marks of the late berder 
strife, but had ne idea till this evening that I was 
approaching the seat of the bloodiest acts of the un- 
happy contest. The neutral Indians, who disappear- 
ed from this part of the country at the time, are now, | 
I am told, dispersed again in large numbers over the 
neighborhood. They are perfectly harmless; but, 
though treated with great kindness by the new emi- 
— there will probably sever again be much con- 

e between them and the éld settlers. The latter 
somehow seem to have long regarded the Indians as 
hereditary anemies, and the events of 1832 have gi- 
ven new vigor to dislikes which seemed to be gradu- 
ally losing théir rancor. A man who has to plough 
with a héavy rifle ready-loaded slung to his back,day 
after day, while he fears even to send his child to the 





spring for a pail of water, may be'well excused for|| 


warm upon a subject which must thus fill his 
and harrass his mind throughout each hour 
of the day. hr is; therefore, useless to argue with an 
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| The following are its principal provisions :—The Bill 


the Chamber of Deputies is at length published by the 
Moniteur, in Supplements, occupying 20 columns.— 


proposes to admit raw spun cotton at 8fr. per kilo. 
gramme for single twist, and 10 fr. for double twist ; 
gold and silver watches at 6 and 10 per cent.; Rus. 
sian skins at 6fr. a-piece; chromate of lead and pot- 
ash at 90fr. and 180fr. for 100 kilogrammes ; foreign 
rum, arrack, and ratifia, at the same duties as other 
liqueurs. The duty proposed on wool in the mass is 
10 per cent., and combed wool 30 per cent., ad valo. 
rem, without fixing any minimum. The actual duties 
on iron are reduced 1-5 from July. 1st 1835, but the re- 
dnction will be effected in five years, at 4 per cent. per 
annum. The only concession to cast iron is the re 

duction of the minimum of the weight of pigs to 25 
killogrammes. There are greater or less reductions 
of the duties on a great number of dyewoods, spices, 
drugs, &c. The productions of China, Cochinchina 
and the Philippines, imported direct, will obtain a 
drawback of a fifth of the duties as established for the 
most favored foreign arrivals. Sugars from Pondi 

cherry, are assimilated to sugars trom Bourbon.— 
The tariff of arms in commerce is left to be fixed by 
Royal Ordonnances. The charge for each seal 
(plomb.) affixed at the Custom House, is reduced to 
25 cts. 

Paris, Feb. 14.—On the 7th of next month, Con- 
stant Polari, alias Carrara, the person accused of 
having stulen the diamonds of the Princess of O- 
range, will be brought to trial before the Courof As- 
sizes for South Holland. 

The French Chambers were occupied upon the 
Civil List. We perceive nothing in the debates worth 
noting. 

The Constitutionnel of the 14th af Feb., states that 

on the preceding day, after long and fatiguing dis- 
cussion the Chamber of Deputies had voted the law, 
(so warmly contested) for the liquidation of the old 
civil list. 
: Advices from Algiers are to the 30th ef January. 
An expeditien against some refractory bands of 
Arabs, had been successful—withou: hostility. Af- 
ter explanations from the French, the Arabs desist- 
éd from hostile acts, and promised to live in peace 
and harmony. 

The Pans Times assails the Ministers—arguing 
that this is not a Representative government, 
where the Ministers represent the King’s will before 
the Chambers, instead of the will and voice of the 
people. 

Eneranp. 
The London papers are yet discussing the subject 
of what they term “ The Irish Row,” kicked u | 


tne House of Commons by: seticenray ~ They. 
jattribute to O'Connell a Pg to destroy Shiel, as 











mber of his tail whom he has 


the enly me 





Peay 


fear as a rival. : 
Numerous petitions have been presented to.Par- 

lament, from the Dissenters, praying for te 

register their own births and marriages, rex. 


emption from marriage fees. 
Lonpon, Feb. 10.—The following cireumataaces 
have appeared befere the Portsmouth 
this week: The ship Marianne, Classen, master, 
having on board 212 Polish refugees, bound Be ; 
United States, has been detained in thig pert, 1 
bound, five weeks. The ship was taken up by the 
Prussian Government, for the purpose of , 
these men from that country to America, under an - 
agreement that on their arrival they were to . 
be paid a sum of about sixty dollars , 
The ship was obliged to put into this port by 
stress of weather, and the Poles appeared tebe 
very comfortable, and expressed their ag apd 
to proceed to America, untii Sunday last, AS 
Polish officer arrived from Londeu, and man. 
nicated to them that the Poles ef Harwich wnd 
who were similarly situated, had obtained peratission 
of the French Government to land in France or Al. 
giers, upon which the Poles here refused te proeeed 
to America, and agreed to leave the ship on the 
following day. The necessary steps being taken om 
Monday for their leaving the ship, they pe ori. 
ly refused either to proceed to America orto heave 
the ship. spine 
The nextday, (Tuesday) the wind being favers 
for sailing, the pilot gave directions for heaving the 
anchor, and as the crew were at the s for. 
that purpoae, the Poles rushed forwerd and forced 
the handspikes from them, stating that they were 
determined the ship should not proceed. Theytook . | 
possession of the ship; and from their vielentand . 
threatning conduct, the Captain applied to the Civil 
Authorities for protection, as he could not put.te.sea 
without endangering his life. Depositions of the 
fact were taken, and communication had with the . 
Secretary of State, and alse with the Prusian Am. 
bassador. Thus the case stands at present.—{ Hamp. 
shire Telegraph.]} Peete 
The Duke of Wellington has been installed Chan. 
cellor of the University of Oxford. It is stated thathe 
pronounced his Latin address in a*most excellent and ._. 
impressive manner. It was elassical in style, and in . 
substance eloquent. He alluded, with much felicity. 
to the occasion’ when Oxford conferred on him the © 
Degree of Doctor of Law, in company with the Em-;. . 
peror Alexander, the King of Prussia, and their illne- 
trious train, and expressed himself determined to de. 
fend the privileges of the University, which had se 
gratified his feelings in conferring upon Inm the high 
office with which he is uow invested. ee 
The last despatches from the Court of St. Peters. 
burgh give such a positive assurance of a con 
ance of peace that 1 reduction of the army is talked 
of in the higher cireles. It is believed, however, 
that this measare will not take place ull after the 
close: of the Cengress. ) =z 
Genera! Sir Colin Campbell, has been appoin 
to the Staff of the British forces in North rie 
SwitZercanv. fe 8 
A body of Polish refugees whe had been sent oat . 
from France, have lately attempted, with gaoh 
Italians as they could get to joia them, to | 
themselves masters of a fortress in Savoy. They 
were opposed, however, and most of thei taken 
prisoners, and decrées passed te expel them | 
the Swiss territory. ‘+. 
Tray.. Si 
Several arrests had taken place in Reme, bat they . 
are merely precautionary—io guard against tre 
during the Carnival. Emo 


Swspagn. é 
A Stockholm Journal of the 2lst January; pte- ~ 
claims that capital the most prosperdds in Europe, 


and congratulates the King of Swedew on 
relieved the country frem the burden of 
debt. CALs ag 


Tvespay, THREE o’cLock.—We have out Lon. 
don papers to 26th February, by the Roscoe, © 

Paris accounts are to the 23d—fears are @xp 
for the stability of the tarone of Louis Philipp 
Lyons wasin a atate of great dis:urbanee, from 
workmen standing out ir wages. 
had issued an edict—fevlish, because tén 
we hostility, withont answering any. 








poke—to close the theatre at i @elock . / , sat 
is justified upon old usages: ap fromthe Bena. 7 
parte and Bourbon times. ie ee 





" From Spain thes hire no apecial hws, 
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' too, comes immediately after the law for suppressing 
‘ we criers, which went to deprive the people of: 


Prefect refers too, in his 


troops were descending the left bank of the Tagus, 


ee t eve? from them a source of amusement, 


refusal of the ministry to permit Mina to 
o Spain. — > 
» Frétn Portugal the inteliigence is that Miguel's 





and might thence annoy Lisbon. ‘The war there is 
not by any means ended. er 

The Commitee of Privilege, appointed by the 
House of Cemmons to examine into the charge a- 
geinet Mr, Shiel, had reported: “their deliberate 
conviction et his innocence in respect of the whole 
hatter 7” atid Mr. Hill, on whose spcech at Hull, we 

its Sameer 

believe, the whele accusation was grounded, concur- 
red entirely in the result, and expressed to the Com- 
mittee * hie-deep and unfeigned sorrow for ever hay- 
ing given the charge circulation.” 

Ges, Larsverre was still indieposed at the last 
dates from Paris, 

'The*London Courier of the 24th contradicts a ru- 
mor circulating, that there was a sehism in the Ce. 
binet, . 

Liverroo, Fes. 25.—The Pantaloon arrived at 
Falmouth on Thursday Jast, bringing letters from 
Lisbon to the 9th instant. The following is an ex. 
traet of a letter dated Lisbon, February 8th :— 

- “The Miguelites, in great force, (about 3000 men) 
have marched down trom Sant:rem, on the south 
side of the ‘Tagus, and have appeared at Aldea Gal- 
lega, just opposite to this city. 1 amintormed they 
may be seen; and I do not doubt it. Ihave been 
told that some vessels of war have been firing on 
them all day. If care be not taken they will get 
possession of St. Ubes, and. the fort of Almada, 
whieh ie directly opposite the centre of the city.— 
Witheut foreign interference, the war will be inter. 
minable ; Miguel’s troops stand by him, although 
they are neither half fed nor half clothed. This is 
not lees tree than surprizing. Miguel has nearly 
the whole country in his favor.” 3 

The fact that Miguel feels himself. strong enough 
te detach three® thousand men to advance upon St. 
Ubes, would seem to argue that he entertains no 
fears forthe safety of Santarem. The United King- 
dom steamer disembarked four hundred and fifty 
Belgian troops on the 7th. They were immediately 
informed that their pay would be the same as the 
nap, troops, and that the. agreement made 
with them before they embrrked wonld not be abided 

. At this they, naturally enough, became very 

scentented, and protested against their treatment 
as adishonorable breach of faith, but to no purpose. 
About one hundred and fifty British subjects are daily 
marched through the streets of Lisbon,. chained to- 
gether id parties of about twelve, to work on the roads. 
—There are the free-born Englishmen whe sailed 
forth to liberate enthralled Portugal ‘from the grasp 
of an usurper and a tyrant! These rogues in irons 
-have made a happy exchange ; they have gone 
from English jails into foreign hulks. The liberators 
are converted into galley.slaves, and in this capacity 
they willeertainly be useful in cleaning the streets of 


- Miguel is said to have offered an-amnesty to Pe- 
dre’s followers, promising to send the whole of the 
English and other foreign ragamuffins in Donna Ma 
ria’s service to their reepective countries. At the 
departure of the Pantaloon, this proposition had not 
been accepted by Pedro. ‘The two principal officers 
in the Queen’s service, the Duke of Terceira and 
General Saldanha, had quarrelled The former, on 
quitting the ariny, was succeeded by Gen. Stubbe. 


ee the London Courier of Feb. 24—evening.} 
French papers, as well as the letters, which 
have arrived from Paris, begin again to use the lan. 
guage of alarm in relation to the stability of the Go 
vernment of Louis Phillippe and the maintenance of 
tranquility in France. The two subjects which at 
ori have chiefly given rise to this uneasiness are, 
strike of the workmen at Lyons, and the impolitic 
edict of the Prefect of Police at Paris to shut up all 
the theatres at eleven o’clock, whieh we mentioned 
on Saturday. When the whole people are ready to 
take fire, though willing to relapse into tranquillity, 
how monstrously absurd it is in this Prefect to throw 
a brand into the combustible heap. His foolish edict, 


excitement, which was not always mischievous, 

in head long drank in some pleasure. The 
edict, to a variety of ordi, 

issued in the hated times of the Bourbons. 
under the arbitrary sway of Buonaparte, as the 
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justification of his measures, as if he thought they 
were the happy periods which the French ought to 
bring back. Thus he places that which is personally 
offensive, upon grounds which are still more offensive 
to the majority of those whom he undertakes to con- 
trol. All this is, in our opinion, most melancholy and 
most contemptible in M. Gisquet, and it tends to con- 
firm our conviction, that the administrators of the 
laws get into such a habit of looking exclusively into 
them to find rules for their conduct, that they cannot 
look beyond them, and never, therefore, acquire that 
wisdom, which events and circumstances teach. But 
it is quite clear, that the laws and ordinances of the 
Bourbon and Buonaparte Prefects of Police, are not 
calculated for the present state of men’s minds in Pa- 
ris. It is equally clear, that a new order of circum- 
stances is continually arising in society, for which the 
legislators of the past age could not possibly provide, 
simply because they did not know, and did not foresee 
them. Thus the men who, like M. Gisquet, never 
will look for rules to events and circumstances, but 
always will look to antecedent edicts and ordinances, 
and always frame their conduct by the edicts and or- 
dinances of their predecessors, must, of necessity, do 
a vast deal of mischief. They are the real authors of 
the painful convulsions which take place in society, 
inasmuch as they always oppose with violence those 
gradual and successive changes which, but for, them, 
would probably be brought about calmly and tranquil- 
ly, and which society, like every created thing, is 
continually doomed to undergo. Their great mis- 
take—for we do not impute corruption or guilt, or 
even a love of tyranny, to them, but ignorance—con- 
sists in supposing that their edicts and the edicts of 
their predecessors determine the events which, we 
say, they ought to study, in order to obtain the wisdom 
proper to Statesmen. This is a fatal mistake, which 
the events of the last fifty years in every part of Eu- 
rope—for there is not one in which statesmen have 
not been successively obliged to bend to new and un. 
forseen circumstances—are well calculated to rectify. 
We hope that the successor of M. Gisquet, whoever 
he may be—and M. Gisquet cannot, without greater 
danger than aihundred Gisquets are worth, be retain- 
ed—may be wiser, and more disposed to look at 
existing facts, than at the ordinances of a former pe- 
rio*p 

Lonvon, Fes. 21.—Lord Althorp admits that the 
property of the church,is much less than he imagined, 
and that from the retugns, it only amounts to £3,600,- 
000 a year— , 


Bishops’ incomes : £ 158,527 . 

Deans’ and Chapters’ incomes 236,658 

11,400 benefices 3,621,125 
£3,621,125 


Lonpon, Fes. 24—A_ new treaty between Russia 
and Turkey, very much in favor of the latter was con. 
cluded at St. Petersburgh on the 27th last month. By 
this treaty, that of Adrianople is materially modified ; 
the amount of the debt due by the Porte is very much 
diminished ; part of the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia is to be given at once the Porte, and the re- 
mainder is to be given up on the execution of the con- 
ditions. The frontiers of Turkey on the side of Per- 
sia are to be censiderably extended. This. informa- 
tion is official.—[Spectator.] 


Tue Trave to Cuiwa.—The shipowners of the 
United States are under weighty obligations to the 
framers of the late orders in council, for the regula. 
tion of the British trade to China. These orders, in 
fact, impose discriminating duties in favor of the Yan- 
kees, and against the merchants of England. Were 
the principle on which they seem to have been drawn 
up acted upon in reference to our commerce to other 
parts of the world, the British flag would soon disap- 
pear from our docks and harbours. We have just 
béen informed of one instance, which occurred at Li- 
verpool the other day, of the injurious operation of 
these orders. Some British manufactured articles, for 
which freight had been engaged on board a British 
ship to Canton, and which had been consigned to a 
British house there, have been transferred to an A- 
merican vessel, and are now consigned to an Ameri- 
ean merchant. The freight and commission, there- 
fore, which would naturally have fallen into the hands 
of the English shipowner and merchant, will be poc- 
keted by our American rivals; and the most pro. 
voking thing is, that this evil result is brought about 
by the ignorance and obstinacy of our own rulers.— 
The influence of Mr. Poulett Thomson must be weak 
in quarters where his advice ought t 0. be followed 
for we cannot suppose for a moment that he is blind 
to the inevitable consequence of the Canton trade or. 
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The constitution of the Cortes por estar entos not 
being generally known, our readers may wish to be 
informed that the Cortes, por estamentos, is a species 
of States General, which was anciently of 
the three Estates (Estamentos), or i ial classes 
in the nation—namely, the Nobility, the Clergy, or 
rather prelacy, and the Deputies from a of 
citiesand towns which possessed the right of sending 
Members to this Parliament. ‘These three orders sat 
in separate chambers, but the sanction of all was in- 
dispensable to give force to any legal enactment ; but 
ever since the subversion of the rights of the Com. 
mons by Charles V., the Cortes were no longer the 
Representatives of the nation, but merely the King’s 
Deputies, called together for a special object, such as 
totake the oath of allegiance to the heir apparent to 
the throne, &c. But previous to the reign of Charles 
V. the Cortes possessed more extensive rights and 
privileges than are possessed by any Legislative body 
in Europe at this day. At that time Spain was the 
greatest country in Europe; but the destruction of 
the representative system, and consequent introduc- 
tion of a severe despotism, destroyed all the energies 
ofthe people, and all the resources of that fine coun. 
try, and, from being a powerful empire, hag degraded 
it to a state of misery, and a rank quite below its na. 
tural level amongst European nations.—[Herald.] 


Mr. Suiet.—The annexed report was made in 
the House of Commons on the 14th of February. 

Tt was received with cheers; and was followed by 
a frank and manly agology on the part of Lord Al- 
thorp to Mr. Shiel: 


Charge against Mr. Nhiel. 

Mr. Grors brought up the Report of the Commit. 
tee appointed to inquire into the charges against Mr. 
Shiel. There were cries of ‘* read, read;” and .he 
Clerk proceeded te read it as follows: 

‘The Committee of Privileges, to whom the mat- 

ter of complaint was referred, arising out of a para- 
graph in the Examiner newspaper, dated Nov. 10th, 
1833, hereby submit to this honorable Heuse the fol. 
lowing report. The paragraph in question, purpert- 
ing to form a part ofa public speech, delivered at 

Hull, by Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq., is as fol- 
lows :—** It is impossible for those not actually in the 
House to know all the seeret machinery by which 

votes are ubtained. I happen to know this (and I 
could appeal, if necessary, to a person well knewn 
and much respected by yourselves,) that an Irish 
member who spoke with great violence against every 
part of that bill, and voted against every clause of it, 
went to Ministers and said, ‘ Don’t bate one single 

atom of that bill, or it will be impossible for any man 
to live in Ireland. * What! said they, is this from 
you, who speak and vote against the bill?’ ‘Yee,’ he 
replied, ‘that is necessary ; because, if I dont’t come 
into Parliament for Ireland, I must be out altogether, 
and that I don’t choose.’ Cries of ‘ Name,’ and ‘ No.’ 
Consider for a moment—can I do it? (* No.’ * Yes.’) 
That is a point for my consideration. Ihave a great 
respect for every one here; but, if every one in the 

room were to hold up his hand for it, 1 would not dd 
it.. The secret is not my own. If he had told it to 
me I would have said, ‘ Mark, I will keep no such 
secret as this; Pll publish it to the world.’ Butif I 
name the member, I put it into the power of the in. 
dividual who made that declaration to know the gen- 
tleman who told me.” Your Committee, enentering 
upon the delicate and embarrassing duty imposed 
upon them, ascertuined from Mr. Hill that, though 
he could not admit the entire accuracy of the above 
paragraph, as part of what he had publicly spoken at 
Hull, nevertheless, he recollected to have publicly 
charged an Irish member of Parliament with con- 
duct similar in substance to that which the paragraph 
described. The Irish member so alluded to was 
Richard Lalor Sheil, Esq., Member of Paliament fur 
Tipperary, and Mr. Hill states the charge tothe best 
of his belief, to have been substantially as follows :— 
That Mr. Sheil made a communication respecting the 
Irish Coercion Bill to a person connected with gov. 
ernment and others, with intention thereby of promo- 
ting the passing of the Coercion Bill, and having a 
direct tendency to procure that effect, whilst. his 
specches and votes in the House: were directed to 
the rejection of the Coercion Bill. Such was the 
substance of the allegation inte which the committee 
proceeded to inquire. Two witnesses were called 
befere them at the suggestion of Mr. Hill, and oth. 
ers were about to be oxeminatl when Mr. Hill him- 
self, finding the testimony different from what he had 





ders; although the great majority ef his colleagues} 








incapacitated by their habits and education ‘>- 1 
right eplovmehdiie of the subject.—[Spectator.] 


expected, freely and spontaneously é a commu. 
nication to the committee that he had come to the 
conclusion that the charge against Mr. Shiel, of hav. 
ing directly or indirectly inte to co ye te 
‘government any opinions in. opposition to those he 
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’ member from the charge in consequence of the vol- 
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@xpressed in the House of Commons, had no 
lation in fact; that such charge was not only in- 
papab proof, but that, in his sincere belief, it was 
totally unfounded; that he was induced to make men- 
tion of itin a hasty and unpremeditated specch, under 
a firm impression that he had received it on indispu- 
table evidence ; but that being now satisfied of the 
mistake into which he had fallen, and being convinc- 
ed that the whole of the charge was wholly uutrue,he 
came forward to express his sincere regret at having 
given it circulation. Mr. Hiil added that if there was 
any way, consistent with honor, by whish he could 
make reparation, and heal the wound he had inflicte d, 
he should ‘be happy todo so. The Committee felt 
highly gratified that they could exculpate the hon. 


‘4 


untary statement of the honorable member for Hull. 
Neither of the witnesses who appeared before the 
Cummittee deposed to tacts calculated to bear out 
the allegations against Mr. Sheil, nor did the state- 
ment go to impeach his character and honor in any 
way, Nor in any manner whatever. The committee 
have no hesitation im declaring their deliberate 
conviction that the innecence of Mr. Sheil, in re. 
spect to the whole matter of complaint referred to 
their investigation, is entire and unquestionable. ‘The 
Committee feel bound at the same time to declare 
that the statemeut of Mr. Hill was made under a 
sincere but mistaken persuasion—they derive this 
confidence as well from his character as from his 
candid admission, and the evident anxiety to avoid 
exaggeration or misstatement which he observed 
throughout hie statement.” 


The enly additienal item with respect to Portugal 
is, thatthe Duke of Terceira had been dieplaced 
from the command of the army before Santarem, by 
reason, it was conjectured, ef the jealousy enter- 
tained ef him by the Count Saldanha. General 
Stubbs, an Eagliskman, was his successor. 

Panis, Fxs. 21.—Our legitimate journalists have 
been strongly excited at the despatch or despatches 
which informed them of the reception given to Mar. 
shal Maison by the Emperor of Russia, simultaneous- 
ly with the arrival of the current reports of Prince Met. 
ternich’s. The Prince, like the Emperor, regards 
the King of the French 4s the only efficacious guaran- 
tee for the peace of Europe, and the only powerful 
barrier which can preserve society from the invasions 
ef anarchy. 

General Lafayette is still indisposed. At the fune-. 
ral of M. Dulong, which the old General wished to at- 
tend on foot, his fanatics, or perhaps his enemies, 
made an attempt to carry the hero ofthe two worlds in 
triumph. The.old General did not seem to relish this. 
The enthusiasm of the surrounding multitude appear- 
ed to him rather equivocal, and he was well pleased 
when a picket of the Municipal Guard released 
hima frova the premature apotheosis. The cireum- 
atence, however, has shaken kim much and though 
net in immediate dangor, he is in a languishing state, 
aud at his advanced age every excitement is dager 
eus. His death would be an event of importance, 
and his obsequies mtght give rise to scenes of dis. 
order, if the excellent spirit of the National Guard 
of Paris did not affurda guarantee for the preserva. 
tion of public tranquility. 


From Portugal accounts, to the 20th Feb., direct, 
are received at Boston, by a vessel from St. Ubes.— 
An express reached the latter place—distant not more 


than twelve or fifteen miles—from Lisbon, that a bat- 


tle had been fought with the Miguelites, in which 
they were routed with great loss. 

The last accounts, via England, were that a de- 
tachment of Miguel’s troops were marching down the 


left bank of the Tagus, and were nearly opposite Lis- 
ben——hence the greater probability that the St. Ubes 
rumor is true. 





SUMMARY. 

City or Brooxiyn.—The bill constituting Brook- 
lyn @ city, which has passed the Assembly, has 
been for some time discussed warmly in the Se. 
nate. On Friday, (according to an Extra from the 
Albany Argus,) the Senate being in Committee on 
that bill, Mr. Van Schaaick proposed the following 
elause : 

” But the personal property of aay person or per. 
sons oceupying a counting house, warehouse, office, 
store or shop, and transacting his or their business 
in the city of New York, whose property shall 
lie in the said city, or bea part of bis business tras- 
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actions therein, although he may lodge or have his, J Hoffman, was @ 
dwelling house in the city of Brooklyn orelsewhere, 
shall be assessed and subject to rateable taxation in the 
city of New York, in the same manner as other per- 
sonal property is by law assessed and taxed therein.” 


In introducing his amendmeni, Mr. Van Schaick 
read the report to the Comptroller of the city of 
New York, in regard to the nature of the improve- 
ments at Brooklyn, being dwelling houses of a good 
class, occupied prvincipally by merchants and dea- 
lers ledging in the village of Brooklyn at night, and 
coming over to New York in the morning, entering 
their stores, transacting their business during the 
day and retnrning to Brooklyn at night, and by 
this means escaping taxation on personal property, 
lying in the city of New York, to a large amount.— 
Mr, V.S. observed that the evil was increasing te 
such an extent, that its importance would force it- 
self upon the public attention, and he alluded to in- 
dividual cases. 1t would not be endured that per. 
sons carrying on a regular business in the cityof N 
York, and making large sums of meney in trade, 
sheuld enjoy the benefit of an expenditure of $200,- 
000 per annum for streets, lamps, watch, fire de- 
partment and eourts of justice, and the ample pro- 
tection of their property in trade, and should in con. 
sequence of having their dwellings in Brooklyn, es- 
cape making any contribution whatever to the pub- 
lic burthens of the city, while every trader and me- 
chanic was assessed and paid his share of the taxes. 

There were instances of persons escaping taxation 
on many hundreds of thousands of dollars, and in the 
course of twenty years, 1t might be very possible that 
with an increased number of ferries from Old Slip and 
other places to the new part of Brooklyn, one quarter 
or one third part of the business population of New 
York, residing in the first ward, would become the 
residents or lodging population of Brooklyn. Would 
such a state of things be endared? Is it consistent 
with asy principle of justice? The first ward pays 
more than a fourth part of the whole taxation of the 
city. Are weto give up a large portion of this reve. 
nue, for the purpose of fostering the commercial rival, 
as some call it, which you are going to create? It 
must not be done. The upper wards of the city would 
feel themselves sorely oppressed by a decision which 
would lead to that result, 

{Mr. V. S. supported his amendment with great 
zeal, and read several letters in relation to the subject, 
which he had received from the committee of the cor- 
poration of New York.} 

The amendment was adopted. 

Or Saturday this amendment was reconsidered, 
and though warmly sustained by. Mr. Vaa Schaaick, 
was eventually rejected. 

* Mr. Van Schaaick renewed his proposition in the 


Senate, but only four ayes supported it. 


LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK. 
Siz Million Loan. 

Mr. Morris, from the Joint Committee to which 
was referred the Special }Message of the Governor, 
made a Report, responding to the charges of the Go. 
vernor against the United States Bank, and cocluding 
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|ne y, with the trial of the suit brought by-He 4 


K. Fountain, against Robert 

the steamboat Dewitt Clinton, for the 
petiaugre Hudaon, owned by the plaintiff, and ¥ 
was sunk or the evening of the 9th of November 
last, in the North River, near Catskill landing, im 
cons: quence of the collision of the two vessels in the 
dark. The jury yesterday morning returned 9 ‘ver- 
dict of $600 for the plaintiff. Another evit is pénd. 

ing against the same defendant for the value ef: the » 
Hudson's carge of oysters, which belonged to Mrs 

Simondson, the master.—{Courier,] nae 


Appointments by the Governor and Senate, Man25. = 

New York—Phineas Lockwood, pilot by way-of. 
Hell.Gate ; Gabriel Winter, commissioner of deeds. 

Kings—Zachariah Cooper, auctioneer. .. 
i ee ae “ie py He surrogate ; ante 

- Burong, first judge; Joseph Dodge, j * 
county courts; Robert Mott, Isaac Wright, ‘Elward 
Starkins, Warren Mitchel, William M. Weeks. Sam. 
uel Mott and Samuel Lowerre, auctioneers. . 
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The Common Council of Troy have voted 9 shift 
of Colors to the new ship Troy, in complaaens 

the name she bears. ‘The ‘Troy is a very fin ahine d 
of five handred aad thirty tong burthen, belonging to 
Josiah Macy & Sons. She is furnished with a beau. 


tiful cabin though designed for the general car 
trade between this country and Europe. 


Fatal Accident s.—On Thursday last, Mr. Bear of 
Han over, Pa. in approaching this city with his 
was thrown from the saddle horse, in 
of the horse taking fright by the flying of a kite, amd 
the unfurtunate man fell in such a position that both 
wheels of the wagon passed over his body,. o¢eas 
sioning his death in about en hear. ine 

On Tuesday, a child of Mr. John Wilson, of Mount. 
joy township, Adains co. Pa. aged about 3 years,:.wae 
found dead ia a spring near the dwelling of the.famj- 
ly. He hada emall bucket with him, and it isthought. 
that ‘n attempting to dip up water, the child lost hie 
balance and fell into the spring—where, no one- be... 
ing in reach to save him, the consequence was less.. 
of life. When discovered, it was supposed that the 
body had been nearly an hour in the water: all at... 
tempts to resuscitate it, were therefore vai 
Patriot. | S23 


The estate of the late D. McCorniick in Wall 
street. just above Pearl, sold yesterday by auction for 
$46,500. The estate is 36 feet on Wall street, and . 
from 69 to 81 feetdeep. The building is of novalue. 

This estate a few months ago, would have sold for 
nearly fifty per cent. more. Fifty thousand dollars 
has been more than once refused forit. . © ~~ .>.+ 

The body of aman was picked up off Sewell's 
Point, on Friday, by the revenue cutter Jefferson 
Capt. Webster, which appeared to liave been in 
water.5 or 6 days, and is thus described by Capt.’ 
W. :—Height about 5 feet 5 or 6 inches; dark coma. 
plexion, large black whiskers—dress, a blue jacket, 





with a bill providing for the creation of a five per 
cent. State Stock amounting to Six Mutuions oF 
Dottars, redeemable within twelve years. Four 
Million of Dollars of this Stock is proposed to be 
loaned to the Banks in the city af New York, and 
Two Millions to be sent to the Loan Office in the 
different parts of the State, to be leaned when the 
Supervisors of the respective Counties determine 
that they are in need of such aid. The $4,000,006 
“ae to New York, is to be loaned to. the City 
anke. 


yollow oil cloth trowsers, a red shirt over a - e° 
one, the latter marked J. Perry; the figure of <r 
of war, the word Liberty and the initials “TY 

marked on one of the arms in Indian ink, 1 


* 
. 
- 








The bill creates a Board of Officers to manage this 
Stock, consisting in part of State Officers, and of 
persons to be appointed by the Governor and Senate. 

Mr. Morris also introduced a bill allowing the 
Banks which may borrow this money, to discount 
upon it as additional capital. 

Tue Six Miition Loan.—By the bill “to Joan 
the credit of the State to the people thereof” for Six 
Mitu0Nn povars, it is left discretionary with the 
Commissioners whether or not to issue the stock.— 
The bill will unquestionably pass. The Commis. 
sioners named by the bill, are the Comptroller, the 
Attorney General, the Bank Commissioner appointed 
by tle Governor, and three other persons te be ap. 
pointed by the Senate on the nomination of the Gov- 
ernor. The Actis to go into effect immediately on 
its passage. 

Steamboat Cause,——The Superior Court, before 


was a hole in the forehead of the deceased between. 
the «yes, apparently made by a pistol ball, and two 
smaller ones on the side of the nose, supposed ‘to 
have been caused by shot--also, a severe braise ou 
the temple. ‘The body was interred by Capt. Web- 
ster on Sewell’s Puint.—{ Norfolk Herald, 31st ult.) 
Sheep killed iy Cats.—The laat Lancaster Bx- 
aminer says :—* Incredible as this may sound, We 
have good authority for saying the deed has actually 
been perpetrated in thig county. Several cate, of - 


the common species; with their progeny, have for 








three or four years past made an old stone 
Martic township their abiding place, and’in ait 
it would seem have relapsed to ths wild stat hee 
acquired the ferocious and predatory habits natural — 
to their tribe. A short time ago, some ef them were 
seen in pursuit of a full.grown sheep -b 
the flock of Mr. Martin Herr, of that vicinity. They 
soon overtook it, dragged it to the ground, and be. | 
fore the person who witnessed the seene could reach — 


in 







the spot, they succeeded in so laceratir 
animal’s throat that it bled to death in 


one, but would probably ave been himself worsted 
in the conflict that Wnsusd, had not the owaarcouset®” 
his rescue. Ic is said they Is ar % 5 ry 
some time ago, and followed him a 
tance, as is now 
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count of the last. ulness of Mr. Wirt, written 
» bY a gentleman who attended him during that illness. 
roceed to extract the principal part of it. 


‘ef an argument which he was to make in Court on 





enmitishonton 
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wind Compiler of the 17th inst. contains the affeet. 





~~ had 


the evening of Saturday, the 8th instant, he 
waeia playtul spirits, and sanguine of the success 


Monday. He felt better satisfied with his prepara- 
eu, he seid, than with any he had made for years 
- On Sanday, he walked to the Capitol to 
C1 it was # damp chilly day, and the Repre. 
sentatives’ Hall was crowded and wirm. To go 
immediately frem it into the cold, damp air, and 
walk slowly, ae he did, a mile to his lodgings, might 
Wave been deemed impradent in one whose health 
was precarious than his then seemed. 
“Phat night he complained of a slight indisposi-|| 
ies, andin the family worship of ‘the evening, 
ayed with an unustal favor, and seemingly a for- 
f spirit, which he communicated not save to 
‘Ged. But even this was sufficient to excite 
vate’ apprehensions in a family always ready to 
mote and te dwell upon whatsoever might seem to 
aager or safety to afriénd so dear. 
On, Monday he was confined to his room; no se- 
Qus apprehensions were entertained, but a phyai- 
was called in—it was only a cold. On Tuesday 
as worse, but we feared not the,result. He 
of stiffness of the muscles of the throat 
swelling of the glande—milk poultices were 
to his face, but they gave no relief. On 
iddy he was much worse, so much as to ex- 
ite alarm ; on the evening of this day, it was first 
discovered that the disease was Erysipelas, “anew 
enemy,” of which Mr. Wirt then expressed his fears. 
*“It'was not the foe with which he had been so long 


— te contend)” 
18 constitution was too weak, as the physicians 


appreheaded, to stand the vigwrous treatment which 
would have been most efficient in destroying the 
diséase. By Friday, the alarm had become very se- 
silapethe' door was crowded by anxious inquiring 
and those who met in the street asked from 
each other the latest intelligence. The affliction of 
the family was extreme, but still there was hope.— 
Oa Seturday, hie daughter and son-in-law arrived 
from Baltimore, and were shocked to find the case 
89 tauch worse than their worst fears. 
Scarcely a glimmer of hope was left to us, but 
feeble ray was most anxiously watched and che- 
id. When over-shadowed by 80 deep a gloom, 
the least of the twinkling stars in the firmament is 
niore precious to our — than is the sun itself in 
@@eontide of an unclouded day. 
Oath, from the firet day of his illness, had con- 
tinued to approach with a steady pace, and in a form 
raoré than usually hideous. The fine ceuntenance 
so bright with intellect, se beaming with benevo- 
lence, wae sadly altered—by the disease partly, and 
by remedies so fruitlesely applied. The eyes 
lost their epeculation——the eloquent voice was 
hushed—the divinity had departed from the temple, 
end ite walls were defaced, but life still lingered, 
loath to abandon a habitation which had 80 long 
giver toa thing in iteelf so little desirable and so 
rerthless, beauty, purity and worth. 
he attending physicians were Doctors Hunt and 
fall; mone conid have been more anxiously atten- 
tive ;,the latter staid by him every night of the last 
four or five, 
About neon on Moaday, consciousness returned ; 
and hehad power to speak a few words. Nature 
hadmade a last effort to permit him to take leave 
of -his family and friends, to give assurance that 
he died in Christian hope, and to join them in prayer 
te hie God. The Rev. Mr. Post officiated. In so 
wineb of the prayer as related to his family and his 
O} = aceeptance with Heaven, he seemed heartily to 
join: bat.when a petition was offered that he might 
ye to health, he»audibly dissented—-“ No, 
ao! He had done aad suffered enough ih this con. 
ations World, arid was entitled to the release, and 
the transter to a higher existence, which the just and 
od are authorized to expuct. 
It wae now become manifest, even to the most 
Y that recovery Was beyond the remotest|! 
; ity.. He was teo shining a mark for death 
ger yy pow All a was left to us way te 
mooth hia passage to t o meisten his dry 
marched lips and tongue, and perfurm such litle of. 
ion as might soothe his hard sufferings. 
t eighteen hours, he was tranquil as 
thing and warmth were the oily evi. 
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they were by nearly a week’s watching, could not be 
induced to take repose. Anguish and affection gave 
them strength to bear what: would have exhausted 
the strongest men. It was a night long to be re- 
membered—a night of silent, despairing sorrow, 
which conveys to the heart a language never to be 
forgot—a language which is not for a pen like mine 
to transcribe. 

Tuesday morning breaks upon the scene still un- 

altered, save that life littered more faintly and all 
pulse was gone. About 11 o’clock the breathing be- 
came gradually more distant and more feeble—are 
suspended or imperceptible—another breath—he’s 
gene? So calmly, so imperceptibly dia he make his 
exit, that the precise moment of his departure 
could scarcely be marked—withoat a sigh or a strug- 
gle his bright spirit has departed from amongst us, 
to a state of existence higher, mightier and more 
glorious, 
Upon a highly excited mind, a slight incident will 
sometimes make a deep and lasting impression. As 
the last flickerings of life were failing—while his 
whole family, and the friends who had watched with 
them, greuped around hie bed, and in silent, deep at- 
tention to the awful scene, all held their breath, and 
their hearts.and pulse steod still. a few soft, low 
notes from a pet bird, which had before been so si- 
lent that its presence in the room was unremarked, 
fell with startling sweetness on the ear. Only once 
before during his illness, had it been known to sing. 
On the preceding day, at the conelusion of the last 
act of devotion in which he ever joined, these same 
soft notes had mingled with the solem ‘ Amen.’ 


Elequent extract from a Review of the Life and 
’ Writings of Fenelon, by Dr. Channing. 

The common idea ia, that overwhelming emotions, 
the more they are experienced, can the more effec 

tually be described. We have one strong presump- 
tion against this doctrine. ‘Tradition leads us to be- 
heve, that Shakspeare, though he painted so faith. 
fully and fearfully the storms of passion, was a calm 
and cheerful man. The passions are too engrossed 
by their objects to meditate on themselves; and 
none are more ignorant of their growth and subtle 
workings than their own victims. Nothing reveals 
to ue the secrets of our own soul like religion; 
and in disclosing to us, in ourselves, the tendency of 
passion to absorb every energy, and tv spread its 
hues over every thought, it gives us a key to all 
souls; for in all, human nature is essentially one, 
having the same spiritual elements, and the same 
grand features. No man, it is believed, understands 
the wild and irregular motions of the mind, like him 
in whom a principle ef divine order has begun to 
establish peace. No man knows the horror of thick 
darkness which gathers over the slaves of vehe- 
ment passions, like him who is rising inte the light 
and liberty of virtue. There is indeed a selfish 
shrewdness, which is thought to give a peculiar and 
deep insight into human nature. But the knowledge, 
of which it beasts, is partial, distorted, and vulgar, 
and wholly unfit for the purposes of literature. We 
value it little. We believe, that no qualification 
avails so much to a knowledge of human nature in 
all its forms, in its geod and evil manifestations, as 
tnat enlightened celestial charity, which religion 
alone inspires; for this establishes sympathies be- 
tween us and all men, and thus makes them intelli- 
gible to us. A man imbued with this spirit, alone 
contemplates vice, as it really exists, and as it onght 
alwaysto be described. In the most depraved fel- 
low beings he sees partakers of his own nature.— 
Amidst the terrible ravages of the passions, he sees 
conscience, though prostrate, not destroyed, nor 
wholly powerless. He sees .he proofs of an unex- 
tinguished moral life, in inward struggles, in occa- 
sional relentings, in sighings for lost innocence, in 
reviving throbs of early affections, in the sophistry 
by which the guilty mind weuld beceme reconciled 
to itself, in remorse, in anxious forbodings, in des- 
pair, perhaps in studied reeklessness and cherished 
self forgetfulness. These conflicts between the 
passions and the moral nature are the most interest. 
ing subjects in the branch of literature to which we 
refer, and we believe that to pourtray them with 
truth and power, the man of genius can find in nv- 
thing such effectual aid, as in the development of 
the meral and religious principles in his own breas!. 
Genius, intellect, imagination, taste, and sensibility, 
inust all be baptized into-religion, or they will never 
knew, and never make known, their real glory aud 
immortal power. 


| We learn, says the Baltimore American of yester- 
day, from an unquestionable source, that large re- 








iendé besides the Clergyman, attended hi 


mittances from the Union Bank of Tennessee have 











n received within a few days, for the redemption 
of its notes made payable at the Bank of 





and that these funds have been forwarded to Phila- 

delphia. It is.probable that arrangements wiil soon 

be made for their proper application in Baltimore. 
Naval.—The U. S: ship Falmeuth, Capt. Spencer, 

peas to West Indies, saile 1 from Hampton de 
th imste 





Thetwo Austrian frigates with Polish exiles, to 


the number of 245, arrived below last Friday.—- 


been made either by the public authoritics, or pri- 
vate individuals, for putting these ill-fated exiles, in 
the way of procuring a living. Indeed, at this mo- 
ment, when thousands of our citizens, willing and 
anxious to work, are unable to find employment, we 
fear that it will be difficult to provide for this new 
accession. 

Commodore Ridgely despatched a barge next 
merning, offering to these frigates the usual hospi. 
talities of the port. 

Tar Poxisn Exites, whe have come hither in the 
Austrian frigates, rot only without their ewn consent 
as it is understood, but protesting solemuly agains, 
being forcibly tera from Europe and throwa destitute 
upon a land of whese language they are -ignoraat 
and where they will be without any means of ex- 
istence, are entitled te the sympathy of this commn- 
nity. 

These unfurtunate moa—as we leara from the 
writer ef the annexed letter, one of their couatry- 
men—were gathered tegether from different parts of 
Anstria—passed from brigade to brigade down to Trit 
este, and there, being each furnished with a grea. 
eoat, a pair of trowsers, and one or two other neces. 
saries, sent on beard the frigates—and thus were 
breught away foroibly from Europe. They are each 
to receive here a sum of about $22: there is only 
one female, seven or eight officers, and the rest sol. 
diers. 

The first steps should be.to provide these-pee- 
ple with some clothing, and an asylum, so that they 
may not be obliged to prow! about the streets, or be 
stripped of their little money by persons taking ad. 
vantage ot their ignorance of our language, &e.— 
Then time might be taken for making ulterior ar- 
rangemen:s. 

Among these people are some whv have been 
farriers: they may find employment, we presume, 
with our blacksmiths. The great mass, however, 
have only their stout arms to rely upon. Their case, 
wefare sure, willexcite the sympathy of our citizens, 
to whom we commend the annexed appeal of M. Ge- 
rard: 

To the Editor of the New York American. 

Sir—It is in the name of 240 Polish exiles that I 
ask through your Jonrnal, the opportunity of making 
an appeal to your fellow citizens. Emboldened by 
the recollection of the many kindnesses which Amer- 
icans have lavished upon me, during the eighteen 
months that I have dwelt among them, I address my- 
self to their hearts, in the full conviction that they will 
not be insensible to that compassion, which consti- 
tutes now the whole dependence of my ill-fated coun- 
trymen. “May they in their turn experience the bless- 
ed fruits of that benevolence, which has so much con. 
tributed to ameliorate my condition, Especially, may 
they be permitted to draw from that:source, which 
the charity of the ladies of New York so abundantly 
supplies. _Soon?then would the wretched state of 
destitution in which they now are, be changed for one 
less discouraging—and on our part, we Poles, will 
know how to acknowledge the aid that shall be ex- 
tended to our misfortunes. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
With the highest consideration, | 
Your devoted servant, | * 
Gerarp, |‘ 
Antient Polish Officer. 

New York, 31st March, 1834. 

Subscriptions for the succour of these exiles will 
be received atthe residence of Mr. Gzzarp, 33 Cha- 
pel street. Peat 


Since the above was in type we observe, with much 
$ ‘ is % 





We have not heard that any arrangements have - 
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» that the Common Council have taken steps 
to ‘ascertain the circumstances, and devise Seas 
for the support, of these exiles.] 

They have been landed at Castle garden, where 
they are for the present quartered. 





“tPon: tne New Yorx American.) 


TO M—. 
That blossora of the spring, 
Which you'so eo kindly dia resin re frem me, 
Ie its name is ever whispering, 


soft 
Ub that [ can or ought to ask of thee. 
Ah could I eS eer eaeet aac, 
oe im thy mem’ I should hold a piace, 
Prom that sweet ing, my fond love weuld berrew, 
A joy that sorrow’s self could ne’er efface. 
A 1s os ssoser pata glad and sunny brightness, 
it weuld come in many a gloomy kour, 

‘Te cheer my darkened ngs» with its lightness, 
And woo it back from Melancholy’s power. 
Then bid my heart that fatteriag hope to cherish, 
Ta all the changes of my future lot, 


lax yr my etree 4 fe shall not wholly perish, 
that thou wilt “ yond go mo not.” 
 Wedmesday night, March 18. 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

_ SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
the of ponies some and state of New-York, has invented 
and put a Machine for making Wrought Nails 

square pena "This machine wil] make about sixty 6d 

a and ovter psd 10d nails in a minute, and in the same 

vm pl sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 

comes from the machine completely heated to 

Prey or that ite capacity for being clenched is good and sare. 

@nehorse powor is sufficiont to drive one machine, avd may 

easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 

oP iiaid Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 

c as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 

asthey may be aaio, and on the most reasonable terms. He 

eleo eu tv sell one halfof his patent right for the uso of said 

m throughout the United States. Any person desiring 

farther information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 

machine shep of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
diagburgh.— Auguat ls, 1833. A29:(f RM&F 


80 RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

XH PROFESSOR KRAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, will 
undertake to build CARS that will carry along their own rail- 
way, aod may be used on level M’Adam roade. They wiil 
save ten mil moet money to be wasted on 1000 miles of iron 
raliroada to be laid inthe United States within a few years, 
and dispense with tracks aad double tracks. These Cars may 
be drawa hy horses or steam. He claims te hive discovered 
them over homed — by his caveats filed ms 3 poe Office. 

Apply, nost paid IMMafFr 








RAILWAY IRON. 
) Plat Bare in 


to ol rer five tons of . — by } inch, | lemgthsoi 14tolé 
do. = | feet counter sunk 


vr} do. is. jo. | holes, endscut at 
900 do. 3 do. an angle of 43 de- 
800 do. 2} do. grees with spli- 


soon expected. — _— naile 


J to 
256 do. of Edge Rails of 86 Ibe. per yard, with: the requisite 


or -eeys and Accent “fos 
Wreught Iron ims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
wees of wv Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco-|| 


motive 
«Atle pare , 25, 3, 34, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail- 
a Se a es 0) ‘patent iron. 

Toe sbove will be sold free of duty, to State Governments 
and Jeeorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. & G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Moms and epengies of allthe different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pias,. peage. Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
couawy Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. d7lmeowr 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 
ay AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
ct) ee ae a acne inform the public, and es 
Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
we become sole aeates of certain  earerenents in the 
of Loeomotive Engines. and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Heginecrs, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
we te execute any orders for the construction ot 
ive Engines, ‘lenders, &c. with which they may be 
favered, aud pledge temselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line of 


They bave already in their ion the requisite a 
tus for the construction of three classes of engines, 
gines hing four, five, and six tens. 
sna by them will be warranted to travel at the 


a. viz. ‘i six ton engine at a speed of 15 
wien pees boar a ve tom engine at oares <3 miles per 


heur; a four ton engine at a speed of miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equaj 
that of the best lish engines of the same clase, with r 

not to their e' y in the conveyance of burthens, but 
te-their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 


o.... nes will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 


cng terms shall be quite as Serie, and ever more mode- 
poe esos welch engines of the same class can be 


An real ordre for panel &c. and other communications in re- 
city of Philadelphia ous will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 


tty of ‘and shall receive prompt attention. 
order ef the Com 
¥ Pe WILLIAM NORRIA, Secretary. 


4 
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||their qualities have gone, I have great reason to think well o! 
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press saa 

Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Railroad: 

No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

3g" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin, 

these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on that part: 

the New-York aad Harlam Railroad, now in ope 

2S5t 
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RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES AND 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

XH Also. AXLES furnished and fiued to wheels complete 

at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and oun- 





dry. Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed to the subscriberr 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New- Zork, will be promptly at- 


tendedto. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 
Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 
J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 





NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Doek, New-York. 


Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 


dale, Luzerne county, 


IH THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam} 





and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Beil- 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be su 
tior toany thing of the kind heretofore used. The ful 
assurance is given that werk shall be done well, and on rea- 
pee A share of public patronage ie a te 
sclicited. 








INSTRUMENTS, 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

we” EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, ene door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instrumentsin the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instruments repaired with care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
(netruments are held, o- respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following comihieates from gentlemer o1 
distinguished scientific auainments. 

To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the lustrument: 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Olio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would bave heen given at a much 
earlier period, but was intentionally Jelayed,. ia order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the Latruments, 20 that | could 

pews with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsueh they 

Ould be found to possess. 

Ic is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Inatruments in the service procured from our northera ei- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for those 


manufactured by you. 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
lasttwelve months, except from the occasional! imperlection of 
4 screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect mueh credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with fidence r d them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies ‘engaged in Internal Improvements, whe 
may require Inetruments of —- workmanship. 

AMES P. 8T BLER, 
Superintendeat of Consumasion of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instrument 
af your Mauufacture, ——- Spirit — and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; and ta leasure in + pcs g my opinion 
ofthe ommitanee ofthe workmanship. parts of the levels 
appeared well proportiened to secure ‘faeility in use, and accu- 
cacy and permanency in adjustmente. 

hese instruments seemed to me to possess al! the modern 
improvement of construetion, of which so many have bear 
made within these few years; aud I have ro doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the fleld. 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 
Baltimore, May Ist, 1833 

To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As you have asked mete give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your maau- 
cacture which I bave either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my b ing aquainted with 


> 








che skill displayed in their construction. The neatness of theh 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark’ by my 
seif, and of ke accessors oi their performance I have recelyec 
satisfactory assurance from others, who-e opinion I respect, 
ind who have had them for a considerable time in use. The 
+flogts you have made since your establishment ia this city, te 
telieve us of the uecessity of sending elaewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation and 
our warmencouragement. Wishing you al! the success whic) 
your enterprize.so well merits, 1 remain, ean Se anit 
Ratt 


Of the whole number manufactured forl| see 





Civil Engineer in the service ef the Baltimore and Ohio KR 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are in our ion and might be 

introduced, but are too lengthy. We should be hi t 
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Hudson, Calumbia county, "New-York, 
January 29, 1833. i 





ALBANY omy erces AND ee 
‘TURAL eet 


uine Mange! Wurtzel, Valor Leaun 
rnip Seeds, well worth the ae of 


3347 N. Market st. a 
&- Catalogues ma 
will be forwarded gr 
justice can be done in the execution. - 
oa ag ‘Thorburn leo Agent for the ollowing publications, 
w — 
New Yorx Farmer and American Gardener's 
SS ee and Register of Inventions 
men 
Americaw Rattroap Journat and Advocate of tran Ta 
New You yom Daily, ‘Tri- Weekly, and 
ew-Yorx American, 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by 
wish them, by calling at North Market streqt, 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. : 
33> Compasses 0! various sizes and of superior one. 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with 
ailying powers with glasses made + _Kroudbiene 
a large assortment of Engineering ee " 
atid sold by E.&G.W. BLUNT. 154 Mat 

J31 6t corver of 


Field 
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tac 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—also, a , 
eter, with two Telescopes—and a Lovellin “nares aw 
Goniometer attached, emia Japted w yurpy: 
: Mathematical Iaatrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia, 


The following recommendations ave ssecenag } 
to Fagineers, Surveyors, and others 


Ia reply tothy inquiries respecting the ino 
factured by thee, now in use op the Baltimore and 
road. I cheerfully furnish-thee with the following 
The whole number of Levels now in ‘ 
ment of constructiea of thy make is seven. 
ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compase” is 
— = the gumber in the service oft 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses 


arein 4 repair 
im fact needed but little re habs. exons from ace; 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 


I have found that thy patteroe for the levels fs 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
in use, and the Improved Com is superior tu aay et 
éription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying i 
on — Road. q SPeege 


seen, and 

now in uve for laying of raile— and in fact, 

it will be as highly a jated for common 
Respecttally thy . end, 


JAMES P. STABLER, Tremere 


Phil 

tonne * the Po two — - 
oung’s ‘* Patent 2 can 
tiewe it te be much superior te a ee 
now in use, and as pate ede ty heer 
gineers and. Surveyors.’ 
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adit: sical SION is: eau. 


odof computing is by a kind of Mc , wobiok they) 
all a Swampwan * counting board.” It consists o 
«frame of wood, of various sizes, divided into two, 
qual compartments, by a bar placed crosswise 
at abgut one-third the length from the top. Through 
thie bar, at right angles, are inserted a number of 
parallel wires, and on each wire, on the lower com. 


aay ’ 


partment, are ‘five moveable balls, and in the upper 
twe." These wires may be considered as the as- 
eending and descending powers of a numeration ta- 
Sy Peoroeding in decimal proportions ; so that if a 
an any of the wires in the larger compartment, 

be placed against the middle bar, and called unity 
or ene, a ball on the next wire above it will repre- 
sent ten, ene or the next one hundred : so, also, 
a ball on next lower, one hundredth; and the 
bails onthe corresponding wires in the smaller com- 
Hy dag will, in the same manner, represent five, 
hundred,—five-tenths, five hundredths, &c. 

the e or power of each of those in the smaller 
‘being always five times as much as those 

ia.the larger. In China almost every trade has a 
distiuet system of secret numbers, that is, instead of 
usittg the proper characters for designating prices, 
they adopt ether characters, by which they arbitra- 
ily express their meaning, so as to be understood 


persons of the same trade.—(From Mongo- 
mery Maran’ Flistory of the British Colonies, Vol. 
” 3: 


Mr. Picken.—Mr. Andrew Picken, the author of 
the Dominie's Legacy, and other popular works of 
fiction, whose premature loss we mentioned with re- 
gtet several weeks ago, had prepared for the press 
before -he began hie last published work, On the Le 
rie of Ancient Families, an historical novel, called 

Black Watch, which has since been published by 
his aon. It ie; we have heard, the only legacy which, 
at his umexvected death, the author could leave to 
his erphan family, and, though a great addition to his 
own literary reputation, can only be made productive 
ae-a -pecuniary inheritance to his children by the fa- 
vor of the public. We ourselves have neither space 
nor time to enter upon a detailed examination of its 
merite, but we can safely recommend it as one of the 
most-interesting end graphic specimens of the kind 
of composition to which it belongs. It is founded on 
thé history of the first raised Highland regiment, 
(ealled.the Black Watch, afterwards the 42d,) which 
was marched from Scotland to London in 1743, and 
which mutinied, on being ordered, contrary to its 

* to proceed to the colonies. The au- 
thur’s minute knowledge of the Highlands of Scot- 
land and ofthe Highland character, joined to his as- 
atudy of the manners, political sentiments, 
and social condition of the south at that epoch, has cast 
the air of historic truth round one of the most power- 
fuland pathetic fictions which has recently appeared. 
‘Those who have perused the former works of the 
author will easily give the preference to the Black 
Watch above them all, though its reader had not, in 
addition, the melancholy satisfaction of assisting his 
bereaved and disconsolate family. 

«.. . . UFrem the Merning Herald.) 

It would.seem, from what took place, last week at 
the Westminster Sessions, as well as on a previous 
adjOutiinieht.day, that the game of “ Cheating the 
Juatice” isnot confined, as might have been imagin- 









ed, tothe low tap-rooms of the metropolis, but is 
actually played upon, and acted in the presence of 
their Worships themselves. We allude, as most of 


our readers must be aware, to the truly farcical and 
di ing proceedings relative to the indictmem 
list a gang of gamblers in St. James’s, who ap- 
te-have *‘ Cheated the Justice” in the most open, 
‘Manner, and that without in any degree 
exeiting the smallest Magisterial ire, while all that 
the-parizsh ef St. James gets by the prosecution is a 
lay ‘s bill to pay, and the mortification of 

f @ at for their pains. It is very easy for 
persons probably to define, and, after 

their manner to justify the quirks and quibbles by 
means of which this disreputable result of a crimi- 
nal pre ing is brought about ; but to plain appre- 
henbsions it admits of but one solution, and that is, 
that persons having money enough know how to 


purehase the means of extrication from the maze in|| 


whith the less fortunate, in point of wealth, find 
pent irredeemably involved. This, we regret 


9 say, has been, at all times, from the imaginary age 

ot Peehuon and Lockit, and probably long before 
our own, frequently ase. 

‘ Sire seaticn the puabeebis Pintad 2s 

have been a very simple one—viz., witnesses who 

were bound in 


vere uf 202. each to appear, 
were paid 100I. to stay away, which amounted| 


0 premi 1m of 400 per cent. 
me. 





emption from exposure, and from that badgering 
which they naturally enough expected to undergo. 
But we put it to the govd sense of those who have 
the regulation of such matters, whether such a state 
of things should be allowed te exist, as that ene of 
the most offensive and audacious ef crimes should 
thus be allowed to purchase for itself impunity, 
and the solemn finding of a Grand Jury be thus 
rendered nugatory and ridiculous? There is, at| 
least, we should imagine, one very obvious way of 

| 





lessening this chance of escape by taking much high® 
er recognizances for appearance. In answer to this) 
we shall probably be reminded of excessive bail| 
being gontrary to Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights ; but, strictly speaking, bail was never con. 
templated after the finding of a Grand Jury, and 
both policy and justice require that in such cases 
the trial should be immediate, or, if postponed te 
accommodate the accused, should be upon security 
at least commensurate with the punishment i/ found 
guilty; and what is 20/. to the keeper of a modern 
hell, who frequently clears by his system of plunder 
10007. at a sitting? But if the law, as now admi- 
nistered, is not found strong enough to reach. this! 
growing and frightfni evil, is it not high timejthat| 
it was rendered so ? We are not great admirers of the, 





summary powers invested in Magistrates—at least 
to the extent to which in modern times they have) 
been carried, and should be therefore slow to coun-, 
sel their extension; but, feeling us we do, how| 
much the general welfare is compromised in the con. 
tinued existence and increase.of the description of| 
houses so aptly termed * hells,” in this metropolis, 
we should certainly say that the same power which | 
can consign & mere suspected person to imprison.) 
ment, witheut trial, might be permitted to deal in| 
some such summary way with those open public! 
robbers, and corrupters of public morals. This, | 
however, is merely upon the presumption that the| 
law, as it now stands, cannot be made available for) 
that purpose. This impression we rather gather) 
from the result than from our own convietion of its! 
unavoidableness. For ourselves, we greatly doubt 
the earnestness of those who have hithorto taken it 
in hand. Justice, they say, is blind, and * blindman’s| 
buff” may oniy be another name for ‘‘ Cheating the) 
Justice.” 


Each Nation a Distinct Skull —While traveling} 
in foreingn countries I made a collection of the skulls} 
of different nations, (the greater part of the collec-| 
tion I had the pleasure of presenting to the Asiatic! 
Society Museum, at Calcutta, where they may now} 
be seen,) and it is exceedingly curious to observe, 
what a marked configuration the crania of diverse} 
people exhibit, even among nations with scarcely a! 
preceptible natural boundary between them. The 
most striking example noticed was the difference 
between the Bengalee and the Burmese; the skull! 
of the former possesses a greater occipital protu-' 
berance than that of any people I have ever met, it| 
is, in fact, semiglobular, and the whole skull extra-' 
ordinarily small, divested of any angular or rugged| 
projections, and of remarkably thin lamine; (these | 
observations are founded on examinations of hun-| 
dreds of the Bengalee skulls;) the cranium of the; 
latter (Burmese) possesses what I have never found! 
in any other nation—a perfectly flat occipital bone, | 
so much so, that any Burmese skull will rest ona’ 
broader and firmer base when placed with the face| 
upwards, than any other position. As if to compen-| 
sate for the flatness of the occipital bone, the parie-| 
tal or side walls of the skull bulge out in an extra- 
ordinary manner ; the brain case (unlike the Hindoos)| 
is very large, and the limins extraordinary thick.—| 
Among my Burmese specimens were the mutilated 
skulls of Burmese soldiers, found near Rangoon,| 
some of which were clove in twain by the prowess: 
of British soldiers.—[From Montgomery Martin’s 
History of the British Colonies.} 
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VOL. Ill. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR | 
NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS is published once a week in quarto form, with 
16 to each number, at $3; ur in seme-monthly form, 
of R pages, stitched in a cover of colored paper, at $4 per 
yvwannas wm advance. The first and second volumes of the 
J may be had in two parts to the year, either stitched 
in covers or bound in boards, at the subscription price, with 
priee of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parts $1 per 
volume, ‘Those in covers may be sent by mail to any 
part of the country, the same as a magazine. Published ai 

jo. 35 Wali st., New-York, by DK Minor, Editor and 
Proprietor. 


THE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND 




















prety ee Sor several year 


||AND MECHANICS will hereafter be 





n in a manner altogether superior to that of the 
ri nay It has drawn posal many ee 
pondents, in different parts country, witli the assist- 
ance of whom, and those who may hereafter contribute to 
its columns, together with the ability of Mr. Jonn Kniout, 

proprietor and isher 
of the Lonpon Mecnanics’ Macaseen: who is a. 
as Editor, the proprietor has no hesitation in saying 
it wil be found worthy of an extended circulation and 


a liberal support. The first year,or two first volumes, having 


been stereotyped, may now be had either in numbers, or 
buund in boards—either at wholesale or retail. Price $1 50 
per vol. in numbers, or $1 75 in boards, or $3 an- 
num. A liberal discount made to the trade. Published 
by the proprietor, D. K. Minor, at No. 35 Wall st. N. Y. 


THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER'S MAGAZINE, has com- 
menced the second vulume of a new series. It is ished 
once a month, in quarto form of 32 pages to each month 
ly number, at $3 per annum wm advance. The last vol- 
ume may be had either stitched in a cover, so as to be 
sent by mail, or in boards, Price, stitched, $3 25; in 
boards, $3 50. ery Lied be pays in advance, or 
previous to the first of April, free of postuge or commission, 
will be packed gin eight additional pages to each 
number, or 96 extra pages to the volume. Published at No. 
35 Wall street, N.Y. D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 
Jan. 22, 1834. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
blished at the 
same office. uarterly number will contain 

fli Each q 1 ber wi in about 
300 ro octavo pages, embracing the most choice articles 


from the best agricultural and mechauical publications 
both in America and Europe. It will form 2 volumes to 


the year, of about 640 each, and will be put up like 
other quarterly publications, so as to be sent by mail. 
Price, $5 per annum, in advance. 

N. B. A small edition only will be published. 

Also, the NEW-YORK AMERICAN, daily, tri-weekly, 
and semi-weekly. 
Also, the PLOUGH-BOY, a cheap agricultural publi- 
cation, of eight quarto pages, is issued once a week, at 
$1 50 per annum, in advance. It contains much inter- 
eating reading upon agriculture, &c. 

&7- All Letters and Communications for the above pub- 
lications, may be addressed, free of postage, to 

D. K. MINOR. 





NOW READY, 
AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP. 
Upon which is delineated nearly all the Railroads 
now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated cunnexion of the different lines, 
as well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It may be had either in sheets, price 
$1 25, or put up in morocco for pocket maps, price $1 50, 
or on rollers at $2 25, in any quantity, by app lying to the 
subscriber. D. K. MINOR, 35 Wall street. 
New-York, April 2, 1835, 





POST OFFICE MAII, ARRANGEMENT. 
Dur. CLosEa. 

Soathern Mail at...6 AM] Southern Mailar...2 PM 
Wuy Mails between N.Y.| Way Muils between N.Y. 
aud Philadelphia....8 A M and Philadeiphia...2 P M- 
Northern Mail at ....6 A M| Northern Mail......35 PM 
fastern Mail at.....34 P M| Eastern Mail........5AM 
Extra Mail from Philadel- | Extra-Muil to Philadelphia 
phia daily »xcept Zundays, only, daily except Sun- 
unive- by Railroad ata-| days....+..+..+0- SAM 
«3D PM * ma-20 
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FOR SALE, 
y- ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW, - 


|}LEVGE—A Quarteily Journal, by Professor Rafircesque, of - 


hitadelphia, begun in the spring of 1832, wish wood cute, kc: 
devicate 1 to Historical and Natural Sci: nces, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, &c. atone dollar per annum. ‘ 
Mt.DICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in 2 vols. ° 
wich | 0 plates, conta‘ning also the ecouemical properties of 
500 gsnera of American plants.§$3. . 
MANUAL OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art of Making . . 
W ne-, with figures. 25 cents. Fees ey ° 
FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO.) dollar.™,. . 
AMERICAN FLORIST, wich 36 figurer—- price 2€ cts, ib 
¥*,* Oruefs fa these Works, or any other of Professor Refi- 
N syue's, receiver! at this oitee, Ao IJM&F 


PATEA'T RALLEROADH, SHIP AND LOAT 
SPIKES. : 

13" The Troy frou and Nail Factory keep constantly for . 
vale avery extensive aracriment ef Wrought #pikee and Naile, ~ 
fiom 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the subseriber’e Patent 
Machinery. which atter five years succeeriul operation ard 
noW almost univerea! use in the United States (os well aa En” 
zland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found eu 
perior to any ever offered in market ‘ 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes having 
countersink heads suitable to the holee in iron rails, to @eny . 
imountand on short notice. Almoet all the Railroad#now in 
progressin the United States are fastened with Spikes nade at. 
he above named facta, y—for which purpe se they a efeund ins . 
ealuable, as their adhesion is more tian double any: common 

pikes mode by the hananer. 

i3- All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y¥., willbe» 


Moctually attendects. : 
HENKY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, N. ¥. July, 1831. : re 
LF Spikes are kept ter sale, at factory prices, by 1. & J. 
fownsend, Albany, and the Esepet tren Mere bants in Alba - 
ry and Troy ; J. 1. Brower, 222 Water street, New York; A. 
M. Jongg, Philadelphia ; 1. Janvicts, Barimore ; De tagd & 











oo Are OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE. 
IME is now just commencing its second year. It will 


jmith, Boston, 








